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satiiapevens 
7 an attachment to literature 
and science incompatible with 
the mercantile character?” Ju ane 
swer tO this question, which appear 
ed in the Number for February, of 
your justly admired and very useful 
work, it may be observed, that, if 
the study of science, and conse- 
quently an attachment to it, be not 
compatible with the mercantile cha- 
racter, it must be incompatible, and 
this incompatibility must arise from 
either of the two following causes : 
namely, that the study of science is, 
in its oven nature, inconsistent with 
the character of the merchant, or, 
that the time to be devoted to it, 
would be too great an encroachinent 
on that attention #ecessary to be 
paid to mercantile pursuits. Now, 
to suppose that literature could in it- 
self be meonsisteat with the mercan- 
tile, or any other character, appears 
tome to be an erroy of the first mag- 
nitude, and such as cannot enter into 
the head of any man ef knowledge 
or understanding. ‘The reason 1s, 
man is endowed with powers and 
faculties, which in some manner lie 
formafftt in the soul, and can be 
brought to no degree of perfection 
without exercise and labour. As 
ourcommon mether the earth, € not 
Cultivated by the hand of widustry, 
eidom brings forth any thing intrin- 
sKally valuable : so the mind, if got 
iuproved by an application to science, 
§ inadequate to the production of any 
thing of real excellence. dt being 
then the order of nature, that every 
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thing great or noble is tobe the ree 
sult of labour, surely it cannot be 
supposed that any man could be se 
extravagant as to maintain that the 
knowledge of science, or cultivation 
of the human undersianding, could 
be repugnant to any state or condition 
of socic! No man can know his 
duty, or the eud of his being, without 
the application of his mental powers 
to their proper objects ; and what is 
this but the study of science? It ig 
true indeed, all mankind are ililu- 
minuied wiih the light of natural 
reason ; but this stands inthe utmost 
need of being assisted : first, because 
as is secu from experience, if leftto 
iiself, although it cannot be com- 
pletely extinguished, it will become 
extremely languid: and secondly, 
because it is overshadowed with @ 
dark cloud of passious and prejudices 
that very much obscure it, so thas 
letters cannot be neglected, unless 
we egpose ourselves to the danger of 
being bewildered in the maze of ig- 
horance and error, Add to this, 
that omniscience being one of the 
most respiendent attributes of the 
Deity, any degree of kuowledge he 
conlers on man, may be revarded as 
@ ray emanating from the Divinity; as 
a guiding star, pointing out the course 
to be pursued in this probationary state 
of existence. Hence, the more any 
man is skilled in true science, the 
Letter he understands the will of his 
Creator, and of consequence, his own 
duty ; the more faithfully, therefore, 
will he discharge his office in life, 
whether he be a potentate, or sub- 
ject,.@ servant, of master, a Citizep 
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Cr friend. Since science then, (if 
not perverted) produces a fair and 
abundant harvest of private worth, 
and public virtue, since it teaches 
us a knowledge of ourselves, and of 
the author of our being. who can say 
it ought not to be cherished and cul- 
tivated, by men of every state and 
profession in life. But besides these 
general considerations, applicable to 
all, there is another, which seems to 
challenge the attention of the mer- 
chant : he moves in the sphere of a 
gentleman; of course he should take 
care to qualify himself for that ho- 
nourable title: for it is not wealth, 
nor even a man’s rank in life can 
give him a claim to it; whereas, the 
treasures of the mind, and goad qua- 
lities of the heart are justly entitled 
tothe noble distinction. But, per- 
haps | have too long dwelt on a point, 
which, if not universally admitted, is, 
I think fav from being questioned by 
the intelligent and colightened, U- 
titur inre nou dubia testibas nons ne- 
cessarius. 

Having thus, however, I trast, re- 
futed the first objection, I shall now 
proceed to show the futility of the 
second, Perhaps this can be best 
effected by stating those sciences that 


usually constitute the education of 


the gentleman merchant, priar tu his 
commencing his careerin life. ‘These 
f take to include at least, arithmetie, 
book-keeping, a classical knowledge 
of the Eaglish language, French or 
Latin, history to a certain extent, 
geography and the use of the globes. 
As it is pretty generally adimitied 
that the mathematics strengthen the 
mind, and unquestionably accustom 
jt toa just and accurate mode of rea- 
soning, Euclid’s Elements may, I 
presume, at least be added, to com- 
plete the system. After a youth has 


gone through the course here nen- 
tioned, or something like it, it will 
not by any means be difficult for him, 
- when he enters into the business of 
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the world, to acquire any other a 
ful learning to which his Inclination 
may lead him. If the study of the 
mathematics be his favourite pursuit 
it is ell known to all who have ap. 
plied themselves to these sciences, g 
person versed in the branches above. 
mentioned, will 7n @ Dery short tine 
make a considerable progress, [jf 4 
man wish ta know the powers and 
Operations of the mind, to trace the 
connexion of his ideas, and their de. 
pendence on each other, to become 
acquainted with those criteria, by 
which meno have in all ages distin. 
guished truth from falsehood, it will 
be readily acknow led _ed, that to one 
who understands the geueral_ princi. 
ples of grammar and the elements of 
geometry, the sc:ence of lozte, will 
be neither difficult nor tedious If, 
man be delighted with the sriking 
beauties of the classics, far from con. 
sidering it a task, he will feel an ex. 
quisite - pleasure in dedicating hig 
hours of relaxation to those finished 
pieces, that have been always con. 
sidered as models of elegance and 
standards of taste. Now, if what is 
here advanced be granted, and | be. 
live it cannot be denied, it evidently 
follows, that, as merchants can, oa 
average, spare afew hours each day, 
they have full and sufficient time for 
the attainment of the useful and orna 
mental. It must indeed be confess 
ed, that an enthusiastic attachment 
to science (to use tite words of yout 
correspondent,) would probably with 
draw the attention of the man of by 
sinegs from his other necessary avoca- 
tions : but at the same time, tt 
may be safely asserted, that, were 
young mento apply those hours they 
so frequently throw away upon 0% 
vels, &c. to objects worthy of their 
aitention ; were they to divide theit 
hours of leisure between the study 
of Politics and that of other solid in 
formation, much could be done, 

their progress would far exceed the! 
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pwn expectations, We have the 
highest authorities to affirm that 
learning is not so difficult as people 
often imagine. ‘“ It is as easy,” says 
the learned Mr. Harris, ‘ to become 
a scholar as a gamester, and many 
ether characters equally illiberal 
and low; the same application, the 
same quantity of habit, will fit us for 
one, as counpletely as for the other.” 
Such are the sentiments of a gentle- 
manof the most refined judgment, 
His great experience and extensive 
erudition ~eminently qualified him 
to decide the point in question. [ 
cannot conciude without availing my- 
selfof a passage trom the Spectator, 
téshow of how much greater impor- 
lance it would be to mankind, that 
learning should be possessed by men 
of business than by those whose lives 
are hidden or retired from the world, 
“When learning ifradiates common 
life, it is then in its highest use and 
perfection; knowledge of books in 
recluse men, ts like that sort of lane 
tern which hides him who carries it, 
and serves only to pass through se- 
eret and gloomy paths of his own; 
but in the possession of a man of bu- 
siness, itis as a torch in the hand of 
him who is willing and able to show 
those who are bewildered, the way 
which leads to their prosperity and 
welfare.’ As learpmg, then, in the 
opinion of Mr. Addison, a writer 
Whose reputation runs so highin the 
polite and learned world, is so ex- 
tremely conducive to the happiness 
and well-being of the community at 
lage, when possessed by men of 
trade and business, ought not some. 
thing be devised to diffuse it among 
them. “It is obvious, that such so- 
tieties as that suggested by your cor- 
respondent would be of the greatest 
service: the spirit of emulation a- 
hong youny men formed into a body, 
the communication of ideas, and the 
other mutual advantages arising from 
ch institutions would very much 
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facilitate their studies, and conses 
quently expedite their progress. 
Although I have already exceeded 
the limits to which I intended to 
confine mysel’, I cannot forbear ree 
marking, that the present state of 
the Empire seems in a peculiar mane 
ner to call for the dissemination of 
knowledge. The cause of the Ca 
thelics, which is justly identified 
with the cause of the Empire, is supe 
ported on the broad basis of eulizhte 
ened patriotism, sound policy, and 
true wisdom: and as nothing but 
science can advance men in those 
respects, let those sincerely desirous 
of universal emancipation exert 
themselves to promote literature. 
The sun of science will dispel the 
mists of igsvorance and vapours of 
prejudice ; all will view the claims 
of the Catholics in the same light 3 
unanimity will prevail; the friends 
of liberty and proselytes to reason 
may naturally expect to obtain a de- 
cisive victory over the iniercsted and 
ambittous, wheu they shall be op- 
posed by no others; and Ireland, 
once the nursery of learning distin- 
guished for every thing great, genes 
rous, and noble, will attain to the 
meridian of her former power and 


it Fitius Hisernia, 
Waterford, April 26th, 1812. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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INTENDED DEFENCE ON A TRIAL FOR 
SEDITION, IN THE -YEAR 1794. 


My Lords, 
T was not my intention, until 
very lately, to have intruded on 
your time, with any vindication of 
exculpation of myself, but to have 
resigned the whole of this business 
to the ability of ny counsel, the jose 
tice of the ynry, and the large dis» 
cretion of tie ¢ourt, remaining mys 
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self in the silence of seif-approving 
conscience, satisfied with the simple 
sincerity expressed in two words— 
Not Guilty. Yet as this silence is 
ambiguous, except to God and my 
own conscience, and may be misin- 
terpreted by enemies, and even 
by friends, as proceeding from va- 
rious motives, independent of the 
real one, which 1s, in truth, the 
calm conviction of my own inno- 
cence, I shall, therefore, entreat 
your permission, my Lords, to make 
a few observations; and I take the 
liberty of reading them, from a fear 
of saying any thing irregular or un- 
premeditated, and from a diffidence 
which a conscious want of abilities, 
and the novelty of my present situa- 
tion naturally inspire, as [ have 
never in the course of my life, 
more than twice or thrice, entered a 
court of justice. 

It is certain, that the very es- 
sence and pith of all criminality 
cOusists in the éntention. It 1s 
the will, intention, or mind, with 
which the thing is ‘done, that 
ought to be respected as constitut- 
ing the guilt; for one may fall into 
error, but no error, 1m itselt, deserves 
punishment, and a man may be 
a mistaken zealot, withont being at 
the same time a seditious disturber 
of the public peace. Allowing the 
paper to be in its nature libellous, 
tie libellous or seditious imtention 
remains to be proved, and tbis in- 
ward and invrsible intention is to be 
coliected and deduced from out- 
ward acts, and from conconutant 
circumstances. As ina written pa- 
per, itis not merely one or two im- 
prudent or mecautious expressions 
which shonld make it be condemn- 
ed as, i the whole, a seditious li- 
bel, without an impartial consider- 
ation and comparison of the text and 
context taken Logether, so, tf a per- 
son be accused of having authorized 
such a pubtication, with an ten. 
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tion to disturb the public peace, the 
proof of that intention ought not to 
rest on the consideration of a single 
isolated action, supposing it to te 
ascertained, but on a fair comparis 
son of what may be called the con. 
text of that man’s life; on. its dige 
agreement, or coincidence with 
the subject matter of the accusa. 
tion. 

This, therefore, must be my rea 
son and my apology for presuming 
to speak of myself, as itis necessary 
to prove, that in speech, in writing, 
or in action, the only means of re. 
vealing the hidden heart, I have 
been a man the most unlikely to 
forip desigus of disturbing the pub. 
lic peace, (for what indeed would 
become of such an atom as me, 
in the storm of civil commotion }) 
and that all my external conduct 
has branched trom the root of a 
single principle intixed in my bear, 
agitating its every pulse, and consti. 
tuting a part of its very existence—an 
enthusiastic desire for an equal repre 
sentation of all my countrymen in 
their own House of Parliament, with 
which, I conceive, public morals, 
public happiness, and public peace, 
are most intimately connected. Were 
I not convinced, that nothing very 
great or very good was ever eflect- 
vated without a portion of enthu- 
siasm, and that such a_ passionate 
prepossession in favour of a good 
principle, ought to be pes 
doned or with pity punished, I 
should have used the term enthu- 
siastic with some apprehension of 
ridicule, at a time when to behave 
disinterestedly, wears an appearance 
of insanity, and to cleave to "price 
pies, instead of being complimented 
as persevering mmtegrity, Is 4 mark 
of aman being a Jacobin,.@ male 
man, or a fool. - 

A jury is chosen from the vicid- 
age, that an acquaintance with the 
uierits of the case, and the chara 
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ters of those concerned, may produce 

rect justice from pertect know. 
ledge, but still they are also in the 
yiciaage, I may say the contaci of 
much party prejudice, and clevated 
as they are, and sitting apart amidst 
the sanctity of a court of justice, the 
most huiy place upon earth, next 
tothe temple of God, they are still 
jamersed in the foul air of this low 
world, he same extravagance of 
a good privciple, which may have 
led the author of that address, in 
the fervour of the mind, beyond the 
line of discretion, might lead them 
inthe desire equally zealous of keep- 
ing'down what has been supposed 
a dangerous faction, to act in the 
present instance rather from a vague, 
general, and indiscriminate condem- 
nation of certain principles, than 
from acalm aud impartial scrutiny 
of the character and conduct of the 
individual before them. They onght 
to rise so far above the atmosphere 
of parity, as to look down from the 
serenity of a clear judgment, and 
with the sympathy of humanity ; 
toselect the particular Case; to con- 
sider it under all its relations of 
character, of times, and of circum- 
stances; for, without such discrimi- 
uation, the office of a jury, in pe- 
riods like the present,, when men 
and the times are so out of temper, 
would resemble the movement ofa 
great machine, blind and excep- 
uonless, uot a body of men who can 
pause, and make those allowances 
for others, which in similar situa- 
Tons they should wish to be made 
tor themselves. 

They ought not to reason, in my 
casey or in any other, from the 
general objection to the individual 
lustance, from the condemnation of 
the party to that of the person, 
Without estimating fairly the ditter- 
eat gradations, and making grounds 
of exception, though, on the whole, 
‘heir principles may have led them 


to reprobate and condemn. Round 
numbers, and general appellations, 
are equally exaggerating and to be 
distrusted. Men are generally bet- 
ter than their sect, and the partizan 
than the party. The conscience of 
the jury ought to ask itself, how far 
their dislike of my political princi- 
ples, bow far the desire to put down 
a party, how far the panic of the 
times, and how far many other cir- 
cumstances, collateral and incidental, 
may tend to bias and seduce their 
judgment respecting the individual 
case, and if my life, in the review 
which it is their duty to make of it, 
be au innocent life, that must be a 
reason for distrusting their judgment, 
on any single act of it being sedi-+ 
tious, as that judgment may pro- 
ceed from the misconception of my 
intention, seen through the medium 
of certain political antipathies. The 
whole of a paper should be taken 
into consideration, to ground the 
judgment of it as a libel, and the 
conclusion of a seditious intention 
should be drawn from looking at 
the context of the whole lite. 

Iam the son of an honest man ; 
a minister of that gospel which 
breathes peace and good will among 
meu; a Protestant dissenting minis- 
ter in the town of ......., who has 
been dead for many years, but who 
lives, as of yesterday, in my remem- 
brance, to whose gentle and gra- 
cious spirit I am accustomed to look 
up, in every trying situation, as my 
mediator and intercessor with lea- 
ven. tle was the friend and asso- 
ciate of yood, | may say, great men, 
of Abernethy, of Brace, of Duchal, 
and of Ilucheson, and his character 
of mild and tender benevolence is 
still remembered by many in the 
North of Ireland,, and by not a 
few in this city. 

I may be imprudent in mention- 
ing, that be was, and that I glory to 


_be, a Protestant Dissenter, obnoxious 
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as this appellation is at present, in 
both countries; but my future life 
would appear to me one continued 
lhe, were I not on this occasion to 
profess myself one of that division 
of Protestants who regard no au- 
thority on eartb, in matters of re- 
higion, save the words and the works 
of its author, and whose fundamental 
principle it is, that every person 
has a right, and in proportion to his 
abilities is under an obligation, to 
judge for himself in matters of re- 
ligion; a right, subservient to God 
alone, not a favour to be derived 
from the gratuitous lenity of govern- 
ment; a right, the resignation of 
which produces slavery on the one 
hand, persecution on the other, and 
of consequence that disturbance of 
the public peace, which has so 
much, and so long distinguished the 
Christian world. 

Such religious principles, founded 
as they are on the right of private 
judgment, to be accounted as sa- 
cred in others as in ourselves, natur- 
ally produce that independence of 
mind which is the buckler of politi- 
cal as well as private virtue, and 
has made the Protestant Dissenters 
in all critical times, the active de- 
fenders and guardians of the British 
constitution ; and te the best of fa- 
thers, the best of relizions, and the 
best, as I think, of persuasions In- 
cluded in that religion, am I in- 
debited for that veneration of the 
rights of mankind, which I find to 
be the true source of personal hap- 
piness, because the violation of any 
right must be the transgression of a 
duty, and so far must make a man 
miserable. From the earliest of my 
school-boy days, from the delight- 
ful hours in which I voyaged with 
the patient, persevering Ulysses, 
and made Ais country the Ithaca of 
my wishes; in which I panted 
through the Greek and Roman story, 
from those days the love of my coun- 


try has been in my breast, nog 
merely a classical image, or a cold 
principle, but an animating Spring 
of action, and surely, our ancient 
poets, orators, and historians, would 
have been long ago placed by some 
inquisitorial committee in a politis 
cal “ index expuryatorius,” and pr. 
hibited from the use of youth, were 
it not hoped, that the bustle of q 
selfish world would soon brush off such 
childish ideas, aud that the prudence, 
and caution, and moderation of q 
premature did age, would keep dowa, 
even in manhood, the propensities 
of nature, and the instinct of jj. 
berty. 

I have heard, that the first address 
which Sir Rebert Walpole, he who 
deflowered the British constitution, 
was accustomed to maketo the young 
men who were sent for to his closet, 
was, “ Weil, sir are you really re 
solved to continue an old Roman,” 
and on hearing it, [ have cursed the 
public Bawd, whose aim it was to 
blast the blossoming virtues of the 
heart, and have blest my own good 
fortune, that education, babit, small 
ability, and simple integrity, would 
always shield me from such seduc 
ing connections. 

In the year 1778, when the peo 
ple of Ireland took up arms through 
necessity, but through public spint 
retained them: when the public 
peace was undisturbed, because the 
people were armed ; when common 
danger united all ranks whom the 
feeling ofa common country could not 
unite before, I entered, with ardent 
zeal, and feeble frame, into the first 
volunteer association made in this 
kingdom, and was among the firs 
and among the last in that ever me 
morable institution, which saved the 
island from invasion, secured d 
mestic tranquillity, advanced feivil 
liberty, laid the foundation of 0% 
tional independence, and by theit 
liberal resolutions, showed tole 
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tion to be but a mitigated persecue 
non, and taught administration a 
jesson, Which they were soon after 
obliged to put into practice, vig, 
that the surest way of yuarding the 
sonstitution, is to Interest as many 
of all descriptions of religion as is 
possible, in its preservation, In- 
deed, J associated every thine great 
snd good, every thing most auspi- 
cious to the hopes, most connected 
with the best interests of the coun- 
try, to an institution which raised 
every man in it to a higher value, 
aad I wished it to be perpetual, 
with ap aydour which he thay has 
been a Volunteer, might imagine 
would suggest such an address, (as 
i the present subject of prosecu- 
tioa,) on the supposed extinction of 
that body, aad which he that has 
not felt, night excuse in ary enthu- 
gastic but not 1l-intentioned mind. 
Kron the year 1778 to that of 
1782 | observed sneha line of con- 
duct as might be expected from one 
who has ever most justly looked on 
himself most humbly as an indivi- 
dal, but most proudly as an Irish- 
man; and as an irishman I added 
me particle to that mass of public 
wirit which then asserted the exclu- 
we rights, and legislative competen- 
ty of this huperial island : its distinct 
dominion, and independent parha- 
ment; and I was one of the millions 
Who then thought that the iruest way 
f honouring Britain for renouncing 
Wer assumption of right, was to pro- 
ted in teforming every ¢nternal a- 
use that corrupted our constitution, 
\then thought, and Lever will think, 
that a more equal representation of 
‘he people, was absolutely necessary 
ortheir freedom, their virtue, their 
happiness, and their peace; and by 
‘xerting mysell in my little sphere, 
‘y rallying ail the powers I possess- 
fl, round this central point, I thought 
tlat | was practicing the doctrine’ of 
who weat about doing good con- 
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tinually to the poor people, himself 
poor and lowly ; and that I was cos 
pying the example of a father who 
felt tor all that lived, particularly for 
the living mass of humanity. 

I thought that the truest way of 
promoting civil war was to put the 
people out of conceit with the cons 
stitution, by hearing always of its 
perlections, and feeling only its as 
buses, until they might come to cons 
found the excellencies of the govern- 
ment with the errors of its mal-ad- 
ministration ; and that the truest way 
for promoting peace was, as in the 
case of the volunteers, to arm the 
people for their liberties, so now, to 
arm them—with their rights, which 
is the first step in giving them a 
knowledge of their duties; for until 
they enjoy the one, they will remain 
ignorant of the other, and the ex« 
clusion which frst made, will sup- 
port the incapacity. ‘The enjoy- 
ment of rights implies the pertors 
mance of duties, and the unequal 
distribution of the former prevents 
the discharge of the latter, so that 
the freedom of the public is neces- 
sarily connected with their virtue as 
well as their happiness. An arbi 
trary, irregular, aud undetermined 
subordination, not only checks and 
destroys industry, but is a provuca~ 
tive on the One part to every excess 
which is natural to the abuse of pow- 
er without right ; and on the othet 
part, to those crimes, and that dis- 
turbance of the public peace which 
the hopelessness of redressing their 
wrongs begets in ferocious and sav 
vage natures ; and thus, to the core 
ruptions of our constitution are tfacée 
able all the ertine as well as misery, 
of our civil society. 1 thought J 


should become an accessary in that 
crime, as well as 4 promoter of tag 
misery, it 1 did not act-as a Zealoug 
advocate for a reform in purlide 
ment ; and, as such, ferveniiy vesire, 
that the volumteers should slain the 
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possession of those arms, which are 
the prime distinction of freemen ; 
that this energetic establishment, 
arising from the innate vigour of the 
citizens, should perpetually exist, 
as being necessarily connected with 
that public spirit, in which alone, 
I saw reason to hope for yitimate at- 
tainment of the great object—-an 
adequate and impartial representa- 
tion. 

As my principles in religion were 
brought from nature and the New- 
Testament, and as my reasons for be- 
ing a Protestant-Dissenter were ear- 
ly drawn from a book named “ The 
Dissenting Gentleman’s Auswer to 
White ;” and afterwards froin Black- 
burne,Furneaux,Priestley, and Price ; 
sO my prime authority in politics was 
“ Locke’s Essay on Government ;” 
and my authorities for the justice, 
the expediency, and the necessity of 
a parliamentary reform, were drawn 
from the general, I may say, the 
universal opinion of the deepest rea- 
soners, the most splendid oraturs, and 
the best men—from the petitions of 
28 out of 32 counties in Ireland— 
from the concurrent opinion of two 
nieetings, the nature and name of 
which are now under legal interdic- 
tion, the one a delegation of citizen- 
soldiers, sanctioned by Lord Charle- 
muvnt, the other a delegation purely 
civil, where Mr. Sharman presided, 
both equally inefficacious ; from the 
authorities of persons, in other res- 
pects most opposite ; from Flood and 
Grattan ; from Fox and Pitt; from the 
first peers, and the lowest peasants ; 
from the early principles of Rich- 
mond, and the purer practice of 
Burke. At this flame [lighted my 


taper ; it illumined my understand- 


ing, warmed my heart, and influ- 
enced my conduct ; and from 1783 
to 1790, during those seven years, | 
continued to act from principle, and 
from passion, for a reform, not deem- 
ing that the duties of a good citizen, 


(June. 


and a good physician, were at all 
incompatible; not belit ving that x 
liberal a profession should act in this 
country, as they might have been 
forced tohave done at Rome, Where 
they were chosen from the class and 
condition of slaves Were the duties of 
the prot ssion in all cases to Ob! erate 
those of the citizen, there could be ny 
public, but at the moment of elec. 
tion ; and however good the role js 
to mind our own business, there are 
times, when the business of the pubs 
lic is every man’s own business, 
andthe personal and general wea 
are the same. 

* Oa coming to this city in the year 
1790, I dict not relinquish those prins 
ciples, or alter that mode of conduct, 
which I thought best suited the cha 
racter of a good citizen. Sensible 
that Catholics and Protestants agreed 
in the essential articles o! religions 
duty, and that though the form aud 
ceremonial may vary as the features 
of the face, the substance, tike the 
construction of the heart, was in all 
alike ; I co-operated in an union of 
sects, for the interest of the whole 
society, and against the dominancy, 
the political dominancy, of any re. 
ligious persuasion, | believed the 
general character of mankind to be 
less influenced by the exceilencies 
of religion, or injured by its abuses 
than the mutuad crimination of sects 
would lead us to imagine—a cna 
nation often built on surmise and 
conjecture, or on a logic equally dix 
graceful, which builds the rule upoa 
the exception, and poisons the judg- 
ment by pre-conceived impressions 
I theretore entered into a sociely, 
of which this union of Catholic and 
Protestant Irishmen was the firs 
stone and base, and a parliamentaly 
reform the sole object and end. | No 
thing, surely, but the mioat intimate 
and heart-felt, conviction of right i 
tention, could have kept me attat 

to a society, which, during all 
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litical life, has been the object of 
much obloquy. Nothing could 
have supported me under the effects 
of professional injury, of the deser- 
sion of once valued friends, of being 
deemed an agent in the worst de- 
signs, and marked out by the eyes 
of those whom I met in the streets, 
4s a dark and malignant conspirator : 
nothing, | sayy could have supported 
me, but that conscious mind, which is 
itsown awful world, and which, I trust 
in God, will, at this hour, support 
me, even under the sentence of pro- 
fessional and personal ruin. 
I thought it the duty of every 
ood citizen who regarded the peace 
of Ireland, to cling to the people the 
more strongly on the very account, 
that the panic of French principles 
and French practices, had made not 
only the upper ranks, but even the 
men of middling property, who had 
been accustomed to assimilate with 
the mass, now forsake and abandon 
the people, and the cause of the 
people—-a PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
[thought it the very time for men to 
popularise themselves; and that it 
was most dangerous for men of rank; 
fortune, and connexions, to stand 
of, in sullen and suspicious seques- 
tration, and thus make themselves 
be considered in no other light than 
as a political party, and a large predo- 
minating association, who have been 
so long accustomed to enjoy the 
whole constituent, as well as repre- 
sentative power, that their * scorn 
“and horror” is readily excited at © the 
frenzy, folly, and wickedness” of 
those who desire any share in the 
legislation, or in the common rights 
Khumanity. I did not think that it 
was the charity of individuals, or the 
minificence of the great which could 
Make the people happy, or keep 
then in peace. The social inter- 


course of the higher and lower orders 

ought not to be sustained solely by 

charity on the one hand, and bless- 
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ings On the other, but by an acde- 
quate equivalent, given and receiv- 
ed, that might make the poor and 
rich reciprocally dependent, and thus 
endowing every individual, however 
low, with an exchangeable value, 
must make the happiness of the coin- 
munity, depend, not on inadequate 
aud intermitting benevolence, but 
on the action and re-action of self- 
interest, a principle constant and 
universal. I thought, (and acted 
from the thought,) that the enjoy- 
ment of the elective right, could a- 
lone give this value to every man ; 
and that without it, they may be 
parties, and classes, and sects, and 
ascendancies, but there cau be no 
people. 

The gteat object of that society 
Was, UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, and AN- 
NUAL PARLIAMENTS; and their plan 
of reform was founded upon the eter- 
nal and immutable principle of jus- 
tice. In repeating and justifying 
my political creed, I think I am des 
fending myself from the imputation 
of sedition, by showing, as 1 can do, 
that none of these principles travel 
out of the constitution, but are justi- 
fied by its philosophy, its practice, 
and the best authorities ; and that all 
of these principles converge towards 
the permanent peace and happiness 
of my countryfor, until thére be 
an egyality of rights, which it is the 
end of the social union to realize; and 
substantiate, there must be a smother- 
ed war in civil society. I have ap- 
peaied to the best constitutional au- 
thorities—“ To be taxed without be- 
ing represented,” sard Lord Chat- 
ham, with the energy of justice, “ is 
contrary to the maxims of the law, 
and the first principles of the con- 
stitution.” As all are taxed, all 
ought to be represented; and hone 
can be represented who has no pow- 
ertovote. “Taxation and represen- 


. tation ate ins¢parable,” said Lord 


Camden. “ In a tree state,” says 
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Judge Blackstone, “ every man who 
is a free agent ought to be in some 
measure his ewn governor, and there- 
fore, a branch at least, of the legis- 
lative power should reside in the whole 
body of the people.” Thus, it is a 
vital principle of the constitution, 
that the property of the people can- 
not be granted but by their own 
consent in person, or by representa- 
tive; and until the reign of Henry 
V1., and the act of disfranchisement, 
which then dispossessed persons, and 
as it were appropriated the con- 
stitution, its practice also, was 
built upon personal representation. 
The British constitution is a con- 
quest made, at diflerent times, over 
the feudal system imposed by the 
first William; but the powers that 
made this conquest were actuated 
by party interest, which accident- 
ally rather than intentionally co- 
operated for the public good. The 
clergy and the barens combated and 
repressed the inordinate power of 
the monarch. But was it done for 
the good of the people? No! It 
was for the privileges of their noble 
rank, or for the satety of their sacred 
orders When commerce diffused 
property, a new fesistance rose, to 
the accumulation of power, made by 
the clerical and aristocratical fac- 
tions. But was this resistance less 
selfish, though equally successful ? 
No! ‘The victories of these com- 
mons were the victories of sectaries 
not of society, of parties not of the 
people, of the proprietary interest, 
rather than of the general weal. Look- 
ing upward, the party is always for 
the people.. Looking downward, 
they begin to vilify and abuse them. 
‘They are “the refuse and scum of 
the earth—mob—swine—sturdy beg- 
yars—ol no value in the eye of God,” 
and any society who defends their 
cause is denominated “ a blasted Ja- 
cobin seciety—wicked and vicious— 


the advocates of white-boys,—sca. 
vengers---defenders---felons--pay 
pers 
~—and of Channel-row.” The cler, 
gy maintained their order against the 
King : the nobles their rank against 
the clergy and King : the commons, 
their privileges against the clergy, 
nobles, and King : and the people 
are now to maintain their personal 
rights against the propertied and pri- 
vileged community, including COM. 
mons, clergy, nobles and King, 
The philosophy of the constitution, 
which is nothing else than the im. 
provemert of human reason, concurs 
in proving that men alone can be re. 
presented, but not land or money ; 
that property does not confer any 
exclusive right to be represented; 
and that poor men with an equal 
right have more need to be repre- 
sented than the rich. Those rights 
which the social union confirms and 
substantiates, are founded on perse- 
nality alone, and since they are inher- 
ent in the nature of man, as man, they 
can never yield to, or be extinguish. 
ed by any acquired rights, such as 
property, which is a thing not nate 
ral, but incidental, which may or 
may not belong to a man, and which 
has no necessary connexion with 
either a good conscience, or a good 
undertanding. When the right of 
property, which was comparatively 
late in its establishment, no longer 
confines itself ‘to its own security, 
but laysa claim to dominion and a 
cendancy over the anterior rightsof 
nature, Converts persons into things, 
and mien into cattle; the intention 
of the social union seems to be de 
feated, and the land subjugatesthe 
inhabitants. Even on the suppos 
tion, that property is the rule of re 
presentation, the mass of property, 
the great fund of productive tase 
tion rests with the mass of the peo 
ple, and though scattered into m* 
nute portions, is not less real, 
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ought to be as really represented 
33 when cumulated in the hands 
of the comparative few. 

«fo give the mass of property, 
commercial and landed, the whole 
of the return of members to serve in 
parliament,” is, in effect, to form 
the properticd community into one 
great corporation, whose end it may 
be, to league together, and combine 
their whole influence, against the 
population of the country, “a pro- 
prietary influence,’ which, how- 
ever applauded, is, at best, but a 
conspiracy between two classes of 
people—the landholders and ten- 
antry ; against the intendment of 
the constitution 3 a collusive traffic 
of franchise and private judgment, 
which the rich buy and the poor sell. 
It appears to me, that the fluctuation 
which attends property is of itself, 
aproof how absurd it is to base the 
rights of man on a bottom so unsta- 
ble, and still more so, to draw circles 
around places as if to encompass or 
confine a quality so fugitive, and to 
sat the genius of the constitution 
oa the still revolving wheel of 
blind and capricious fortune, and 
hence, proceeding as far with a good 
principle as it would lead me, I 
thought it my duty as a man, to ad- 
vocate the equality of rights, a po- 
litical equality, perfectly consistent 
with civil distinctions ; and to repro- 
bate any plan of reform which pets 
and cherishes portions of the cominu- 
nity; to interest them in abuses; 
and to irritate the remainder by in- 
vidious comparisons; which, by at- 
taching the oldest inheritance of the 
whole people to certain round spots 
of earth, gives a locality to liberty, 
inconsistent with its nature: turns 
legislators into land-measurers, and 
and-measurers into legislators, and 
‘xtending lines of demarcation, on 
one side of which, privilege is heap- 


ed up, and on the other, common - 


right trodden down ; paling in witb 
pieces of packthread, the Jiberality 


of the constitution; and = circum- 
scribing, with boroughmonger autho- 
rity, the principles of eternal justice. 

This outline of my life, made up, 
as | presume to think, of pure in- 
tentions, and honest principles, tend- 
ing to maintain the rights of man, 
his dignity, his tranquillity, and his 
happiness, appears to me as a vo- 
lume of circumstantial evidence a; 
gainst the charge, however positive, 
of having written or published a 
single paper with seditious intention; 
and in acknowledgment, that, as a 
citizen, I wish to strengthen «the 
popular order of the government, 
the democratic or republican part of 
the constitution, actively persever- 
ing ina pursuit, which most of the 
choice and master spirits of the age 
have, I think, shamefully abandon- 
ed, seized with a panic that has 
congealed their principles. Ido not 
think it any sign of sedition to have 
been proof against that panic— 
and to have felt the influence of 
what I should call a rational panic, 
a panic which leads me to dread the 
Jacobite more than the Jacobin, and 
the revival of those doctrines of pas- 
sive obedience, non-resistance, and 
epidemic Toryism, which produced 
one revolution, and may provoke an- 
other. If that panic be not ace 
counted seditious, which drives men 
not only to abandon all exertions to 
rectify those abuses by which the 
constitution may have been pervert- 
ed, but to countenance and connive 
at the violations it may have suffer- 
ed, by their torpid acquiescence, 
passive concurrence, and strenuous 
inactivity, if that panic be tounced 
on legal and constitutional princi- 
ples, which has led these mea to 
outrage the wretchedness of the 
people, (who though decried as dirt, 
are yet like the earth on which they 
tread, the great pabulum of luxury, 
and enjoyment,) by base allusions, 
and contumelious appellations, and 
by the low estimation thus set upon 
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them, to sink them still lower in 
selfesiimation, and drive them to 
abandonment aod despair; is not 
that opposite panic as well founded, 
and as little allied to sedition, which 
makes me dread the effects of this ter- 
rible estrangement taking place be- 
tween the upper and lower orders of 
society; which makes the wish of 
arbitrating and mediating between 
them, of averting their rude and re- 
volutionary collission, by a reform 
of reason apd accomodation; and 
of holding out that torch of instruc- 
tion which may guide the infatuated 
rich, as well as the uuinformed poor, 
in the just medium between ther 
rights and their duties? Of is it to 
be construed into any intention of 
disturbing the public peace, if, 
on beholding the gpproaching 
extinction of an institution, which 
had raised this country from a 
state of brutal ferocity, and was 
edvancing it to a ‘perfect civiliza- 
tion, I should haye addressed the 
Volunteers, in the fervour and in 
emphasis of the heayt, and in 
terms, the mere shade or faint re- 
flexion of what had been said by 
the mast jllustrious men, QO me- 
mory of Grattan! It those words 
that made our hearts burn withia us 
at the time, shield us pow from the 
charge of sedition. ~ 

«“ The Ivish constitution, com- 
merce, and power, with you began, 
and with you, they would vanish. 
You are the great charter of the na- 
tion, our efficient cause, snd our 
final hope. Obnogious for your 
virtue, you are to confirm your ad- 
yocates, and to preserve your as- 
sociations, the dreaded instrument 
of national deliverance. Believe 


me, you have many enemies, and 
you are to guard agginst false friends 
and national foes, agaiust the weak- 
ness of human nature, and the de- 
pravity of man, against sloth, a- 
gainst security, against admunistra- 


tion, against 4 militia. Ihave heard 
your legality disputed.  Conscions 
as lam that as no law Prohibits the 
subject to arm, Conviuced gs | am 
of your legality, I conceive that 
question to be lost jn the immensit 
of your numbers, aud with the is 
and power, and trade, and all that 
train which await your progress, | 
shall not stop your army to ask what 
law has made you,—suflicient, thar 
here is no law against you—sufi, 
cient, that without yon there coylj 
be neither law nor liberty! Go op 
and prosper, thou sword of Justice 
and shield of Freedom—the living 
source of an ancient flame—the 
foundation of our pride—a provi. 
dential interposition—-an army ene 
riching the land with industry, cost. 
ing the state nothing, adequate to 
all her enemies, and greater than 
all her revenues could pay. Awful, 
indeed, to the tyrant, but to the 
just prince unconquerable strength, 
The custody of the nation’s charac. 
ter is in your. hands—Go’on, and 
multiply, and add immortal secure 
ity tothe cause of your country,” 
Are not such awakening words 
hallowed in our remembrance, and 
is the faint echo of such sentiments 
to be now halloo’d at, as the rank. 
est sedition, once rewarded witha 
popular pension, and now punished 
with fine and a prison? But the 
times are chan'ged—alas! ’tis very 
true. Yet what are the times? The 
Sun still makes the seasons, and the 
earth produces the. harvest, but it 
is the change tn men’s dispositions 
which wounace the times, for truth ts 
still the same, and rests on the base 
ofits own immutability. Because 
men of station and abilities fell, at 
one time, into the ranks of the peo 
ple, from mere panic, and in order 
to preserve their “ proprietary i- 
fluence,” and at another time, from 
another panic, have forsaken thet 
very institution which they bad » 
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peated prosecutions, 


warmly patronized, and reproach 
and vilify it for the very effects 
which their own abandonment had 
occasioned, was it sedition in a man 
tg stand undisturbed by panic of the 


‘one kind, or panic of the other, on 


3 firm and sound-set principle, that 
in an armed people lies the best se- 


‘ curity for public peace, and does he 


deserve a jail for reverencing and 
thinking well of, and hoping much 
from the people jn their lowest 
abasement; still recognizing in the 
tenant of the meanest hovel, the Cas 
pability of human nature, and in the 
veriest wretch over whom he stum- 
bles in the streets, deploring the vic- 
tin of a corrupted public constitu- 
tion ? 

With respect to this address to the 
Volunteers of Ireland, a paper raised 
from its intrinsic insignificance, by 
serving as a plausible preust for re- 

| | do think 
there is an honest physiognomy, 
which indicates on its face the 
simple sincerity of the heart 
which dictated it. Let any man 
place himself, if he can, at an im- 
partial distance from the paper, and 
he would characterize it as the hur- 
ried effusion of an enthusiastic mind, 
the general tenor of which was well- 
intentioned, but with. some rash and 
inprudeut expressions, robably 
arising from the difficulty of separat- 
ing what was meant to be ener- 
getic, from what was age | inflame 
matory ; a composition which was 
easily pervertable to purposes un- 
thought of by the author ; a perver- 
sion which might be made by oppo- 
site parties, the one to obtain an in- 
ttrument for sedition, the other to 
find a subject for prosecution, and 
thus the innocent author might be- 
come the dupe of inconsiderate 
friends, or the prey of watchtul 
enemies. ‘Though the paper may 
have been adjudged a libel, it may 
have been written without any li- 
bellous or seditious intention, and 
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that may have been distributed with 
an intention of exciting commotion, 
which the writer certainly meant as 
a preservative of the public peace. 
The best intentions are liable to be 
abused; the best purposes pervert- 
ed; and things written with the 
most pure and sincere heart, have 
been conjoined with the worst ac- 
tions. Men have taken the Gospel 
in one hand, and the sword in ane 
other, and the word of the Scottish 
rebels, under Montrose, was, “ Jesus, 
and no quarter !” 

The subject matter of this prose- 
cution is now a year and a half oid. 
I will not presume to ascribe any 
improper designs in bringing it fore 
ward so long after the publication, 
and at this very invidious time, when 
plot and treason is so much talked of, 
that an innocent man may be pre- 
judged even by a supposed implica- 
tion in crimes, of which others have 
been accused; but if I, as the sup- 
posed author of this paper, had any 
designs of disturbing the public 
peace, it is strange, that they should 
not, in all this time, have mani- 
fested themselves in some other overt 
acts; that sedition did not go on in- 
to treason ; and as there has been 
nothing of that kind produced by 
the ty sues and vigilance of the 
crown lawyers, jt is to me a strong 
presumptive proof, that I was as lit- 
tle seditious at the period of the pub- 
lication, as I appear to have been both 
before and after it, and thus my 
whole life (a parte-post, as well as a 
parte-anti) seems to me a cumula- 
tion of evidence against the indie 
vidual charge of sedition, — 

With respect to the informer in 
this prosecution, I can scarcely think 
jt possible, that conviction could be 
grounded on a single evidence, so 
notoriously influenced by a malicious 
mind, with vengeance on his tongue 
on all occasions, and virulence dis- 
tilling from bis pen, even during the 
pendency of the prosecution; but F 
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have a pride in hating personalities, 
and leaving the commentary on such 
character to others, 1 can only exclaim 
with Brasidas, when a rat seized 
him by the hand, that the most con- 
temptible creatures acquire a por- 
tion of respect from their danger— 
“ Although | have not the power to 
shake off the viper which came out 
of the heat, and to remain free from 
harm,” I am able, thank God, so far 
to overcome an instinctive moral an- 
tipathy, as to acquiesce in the phi- 
losophical opinion, that such crea- 
tures, however odious to sense, are 
in the order of nature, and that there 
is ause in all things most venom- 
ous, though we are not able to find 
it out. But though I can view this 
being, swollen into dangerous sig- 
nificance, as a philosopher contem- 
plates some reptile magnified in the 
field of his microscope, yet I cannot 
help lamenting, that it should ever 
be necessary in any government, 
to foster a set of informers, and 
to place them as Locusta was in 
the days of Tiberius, “ inter instru- 
menta regni.’ I should have 
thought, that an argument very 
commonly adduced by modern as 
well as ancient Italian policy, would 
never have found an advocate. in 
this land. “ Egli i un huomo ho- 
nesto, ma La Ragonia di Stato’ rai- 
chiede cho sia punito.” 

My Lords, I have spoken with 
the assurance of innocence, and, I 
hope, without audacity. My de- 
fence rests on the purity of Motive, 
and that purity may be deduced 
from the character of my conduct, 
and the consistency of my life. 
That little life has been rounded by 
a single benevolent principle, the 
object of which was to serve my 
country as faras J could serve her, 
jn promoting a reform in Parlia- 
ment; and asa means for this ob- 


ject, to elevate the public to a know- . 


ledge of their rights, and their du- 


(June. 


ties, and to perpetuate an institution 
which contributed to this high infor. 
mation. That the constitution Was 
imperfect, as all the works of man 
are, it cannot be seditious to su 
pose, but that it can reform itselp 
or contains in ttself a principle of >. 
juvenescence, I do not believe; of 
that those will ever contribute to 
its rectification, who are most jp. 
terested in its abuses. The wish of 
every lover of peace and his coun. 
try, is not to rend, but to renovate: 
not to ruin, but to restore; not to 
anarchize, but to cement and con. 
solidate, and that wish must look for 
its completion, not to this or that 
individual, not to a propertied com. 
munity, not to a pusilianimous gen. 
try, not to an interested opposition, 
not to a venal city, not to the rash 
ness of a mob, but to the constirv- 
TIONAL INTERPOGITION OF THE WHOLE 
PEOPLE. 

If 1 am to suffer, I hope to doit 
with patient equanimity, not the less 
sensibly feeling the horror of im. 
prisonment, and the prospect of pro- 
fessional and most probably personal 


ruin. June, 1794 
————_—_ 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
i — 


ON FRIENDSIHTP. 


AN is a being formed for so- 
ciety, and is incapable of hap- 
piness in any other state, When 
separated trom his fellows, he is 
like a plant torn up by the root, 
which soon droops and decays. So- 
ciety it is that can alone raise him 
to the dignity of a useful and happy 
being, for though occasional soll- 
tude may be favourable to the pro- 
duction of some virtues, continual 
seclusion from our fellow-creatures, 
is inimical to the exercise of almost 
all. 
Independence of mind is indeed 
necessary, but it is an independence 
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that rather needs the fostering influ- 
ence of society, than is adverse to 
it, No one who had not experienced 
them, could form an idea of the sa- 
lutary effects of pure and virtuous 
friendship. It isa tree, whose fruit 
js real happiness, and they who have 
never tasted of it, are unable to un- 
derstand to what degree this life may 
be pregnant with delight. 

‘A warm and disinterested friend- 
ship is perhaps the genuine source 
of all our perfections: no one whose 
heart is too cold for such an attach- 
ment, can have made much pro- 
gress in virtue. We must have 
some kind ear to listen to our tale of 
joy or sorrow, some well known 
eye to beam on us the glance of ap- 
probation, some friendly tongue to 
give us the word of encouragement, 
or we should languish in the path 
of life, and drop into the grave, 
without having performed one use- 
ful action, or conceived one gene- 
rous thought. But he, who has a 
friend to watch his progress, and 
applaud his endeavours, is capable 
of every thing that is great or praise- 
worthy. Man requires applause to 
urge him on in the path of excel- 
lence, and what applause is likely 
tobe so powerful, as that of a sin- 
cere friend, who knows our cha- 
racter, and is acquainted with all 
our motives. 

lt is much to be lamented, that 
we so seldom meet with instances 
of strong and lasting: friendship. 
Acquaintances are formed every 
day; they may be attended with a 
portion of esteem, Or even possess a 
light tinge of friendship; but where 
shall we see the spectacle of a pure, 
fisinterested, and permanent attach- 
ment ? 

Damon and -Pythias, it is said, 
were ready to die for one another; 
and their story has been handed 
down with an eclat that would not 
have accompanied it, had such a 
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friendshin been less uncommon, 
We frequently find those who would 
die to save themselves from poverty 
or infamy; now and then we hear 
of those who would meet death with 
firmness, to save the life of a lover 
or a mistress; but where is the 
man that would die for his friend? 
Sublime friendship, that would be 
thy glory! 

Despairing of seeing this noble 
fortitude and disinterestedness of 
mind in the men of the present day, 
if we examine the more ordinary 
kinds of friendship, we shall find 
that disappointment is their con- 
stant attendant. It is the usual 
tendency of social intercourse to di- 
vest the mind of those impressions 
of respect, which are alone the true 
and firm basis of friendship, and to 
induce, in their place, an improper 
and dangerous familiarity. In the 
early stages of friendship, overjoyed 
with having found a mind to our 
liking, we expect every pleasure 
from uniting ourselves toit; we ex- 
ert ourselves to please, and we suc- 
ceed. We gain the good opinion of 
the person whom we would make our 
friend ; and had we prudence, this 
might become the basis of a sweet 
and lasting union. But human frail- 
ty cannot long hold out; we grow 
tired of those continued exertions ; 
we neglect those civilities and en- 
dearing attentions we were at first 
so eager to show; we scek to pre- 
serve the enjoyment, without the 
pains that attended the attainment ; 
And can our failure be a subject of 
wonder ? 

Friendship may be destroyed by 
causes still more fatal to its exis. 
tence. We may have reposed our 


heart on an altar, decorated indeed 
with the symbols of friendship, but 
in reality devoted to other deities, 
We may be long deceived, and un- 
‘willing to discover our mistake, un- 
til it force itself at last on our ob- 
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servation. Painful are the sensa- 
tions which attend such a discovery ; 
unwilling to trust the seas again, we 
exclaim, 
osesseeseseelbbisert Quibus 
Intentata nites: me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida ; 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo. 


Such are the disappointments to 
which human nature is subjected, 
in the search of what was designed 
one of greatest its consolations. But 
we ought not therefore to be too 
much discouraged, or consider it 
impossible to form a sincere and 
lasting friendship. It is true, that 
friendship is a plant of the most de- 
licate nature. In order to flourish, 
it requires the most assiduous cul- 
ture. And this isas it ought to be, 
Nature does not impart her common- 
est benefits without some exertion, 
and shall we look for the richest 
boon of Heaven without the trouble 
of deserving it. 

This subject may be concluded 
with the following extract froma 
favourite author. 

I/attachement pent se passer de 
retour, jamais |’Amitié. Elle est 
un échange, un contrat comme les 
autres, mais elle est le plus sain de 
tous. Lé mot d’dmi on’ a point d’ 
autre corrélatif que luiméme. Tout 
homme qui n’est pas lami de son 
ami est trés-sirement un fourbe car 
ce nest qu’en rendant on feignant 
de rendre lamitié, qu’on peut l’ob- 
tenire 


C. E. 
eeEE 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
QUERE? 


WAS walking early this morn- 
ing in my garden, and on look- 
ing ata Strawberry bed, was struck 
with the beautiful appearance of 
the serrated leaves, every one of 


Botanical 


Query. [June, 
which had on each of their gey, 
angles a globule of water, while cm 
other part of the leaf showed ay 
moisture, and the whole leaf wi 
thus surrounded, at regular distan. 
ces, with the sparkling gems of the 
morning. One use then of this jag. 
ged shape of the leaves may be, to 
keep suspended the moisture for 4 
longer time than would otherwise 
have happened ; but | wish to know 
whether there be any natural 
cause of the globules of water being 
thus attracted and retained by thean. 
gular parts, or points of the leaves? 
A 


—_———— 
A NATURAL WEATHERGLASS, 
When Robin sits on topmost spray, 
He tells, it will be fair to-day ; 


When lower down, he sits and sings, 
He fears the rain will wet his wings. 


A 
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Fok several years past, the Bri- : 


tish and French governments 


have been mutually charging each | 


other with violations of the Law of 
Nations. Hence, on the one hand, 
have arisen the Berlin and Milan de 
crees, and on the other, our Orders in 
Council; each of them professing 
to be adopted in consequence of the 
violations committed by the other 
power. It is certainly no easy task 
to ascertain what the law of nations 
is. But in a late official publication 
from the French, government on this 
subject, they appeal to the treaty 
of Utrecht. The contracting pow 
ers to that treaty were composed of 
the greatest part of the maritime 
powers of Europe ; and in this an 
of view, it may be well consider 
by them as an expression of mar 
time law, that was considered at thé 
time as a fit and proper rule tog 
vern their future intercourse on tle 
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high seas. Our government, how- 
ever, object to this treaty as a stan- 
dard in maritime cases, and state 
that the French government have, 
ia several instances, violated the 
provisions therein contained, Not 
having a copy of this treaty in iny 
possession, but having no doubt that 
itis accessible to some of your cor- 
respondents, permit me to request 
your publishing itiu your magazine. 
it will enable the public to judge 
how far our government are justili- 
able in rejecting the provisions of this 
reaty as a Tule in their intercourse 
wih the civilized nations of the 
world. 
A Constanr READER. 








For ike Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
——e- 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ANTIQUE 
OAKEN TABLE, 


Hominem pagina nostra sapit. 
MARTIAL, 


AVING accompanied a friend 
H a few miles to Gracehill, a 
settlement of the Moravians, in the 
county Antrim, while we sauntered 
through its streets, (which more re- 
embled the finely gravelled walks of 
agarden, than the streets of a coun- 
try village,) we were led to observe 
that the seeming restrictions of the 
isterhood were more than compensat- 
ed by their agreeable intercourse with 
each other, producing in all a simi- 
rity of mind; an easy elegance 
ad refinement of manners; and an 
emulation to excell in all the graces 
ud attainments which constitute pure 
did unadulterated happiness. By a 
lappy division of their time, in appro- 
priating to devotion,to work, to amuse. 
ment, and to sleep, a particular por- 
tion; so that the affairs of one should 
wotintrude to perplex or embitter the 
wher, and instead of spending their 
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leisure hours in idle frivolity, they 
choose rather to taste the sublimer 
pleasures of reason, to observe the 
frame, connexions, and symmetry of 
things, and give scope to the delicious 
and innocent wanderings of the ima- 
gination, with a secret pleasure, which 
none but those of the same regular 
habits are capable of enjoying: we 
were tempted to exclaim, “ Happy 
people, who have exploded all the 
formidable gloom, and dullness from 
a Monastic life, and left it little else 
save the ceremony of the name,” 

When we found qurselyes some- 
what fatigued by the heat, and step. 
ped into the only solitary inn which 
the place afforded, for shelter and re. 
freshment, After a slight repast, my 
friend asked my permission to trans- 
act a little business with some person 
in the neighbourhood, and left me 
alone till his return, 


One might be induced to think, 
that a place like this is not the best cal. 
culated to enjoy the luxury of undis- 
turbed contemplation; but fancy, 
fickle goddess, is oft-times as capri- 
cious in the choice of situation, as she 
is in the objects of her inspirations, 
After pacing for a few minutes the 
clean swept mortar-floor ; smiling at 
the rustic memorials of former guests, 
who had vainly attempted to interest 
others, in the predominant feelings 
of their minds, and covered the win- 
dow shutters with amatory effusions, or 
the licencieus flashes of Bacchanalian 
intemperance. I sat down, tired with 
the sameness of sentiment, which they 
all discovered, and casting my eyes 
over the homely fyrniture of the 
little parlour; an old fashioned oak 
table, whose polished posts, and glose 
sy leaf, bespoke the notability of the 
thrifty landlady, particularly attracted 
my attention. If that table, thought 
I, was endued with the powers of me. 
mory aud articulation, it might yur 
Lit 


— _* a 
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fold a tale really interesting and in- 


structive. Pursying this train of 
thought, and contunning undisturb- 
ed by the intrusion of  com- 
pany, I insensibly fell fast a- 
sleep; and whether from a_predis- 
Position of ideds, the effervescences of 
an active fancy, or the agency of a 
sportive supernatural being,I will not 

retend to determine, but methought 

was still inthe same sityation, and 
that nothing suffered mutation, save 
the old table, which’ assumed by 
degrees the shape of a human being, 
and addressed me as follows :— | 

“I should have descended into 
the murky cave of eterpal oblivion, 
there to have mingled with the un- 
honoured names of poetic perriwig ma- 
kers, political taylors, blustering brag- 
galocios, witty chimney-sweepers, 
jack-daws, and joint-stools, but'that 
my better fortune has thrown you 
jnto my way, to whom [ am per- 
mitted to relate the incidents of a 
life, which a few more years will 
terminate for ever, unless by its re- 
Jation, you ¢an restore me to an 
ideal immortality ‘in the minds of 
posterity. Butto my story. I wag 
reared, Sir, onthe Southern side of 
a hill, not many miles distant, and 
being a straight and handsome tree, 
I was fancied by an old gentleman, 
who owned the estate, having heard 
I was planted by the hands of his 
grandfather, and wishing to pre- 
serve me as a token of respect to his 
memory, bad me fashioned into the 
shape you have lately seen me re- 
Fniquish. He was a kind of virtu- 
osi, and you would have fancied I 
formed a part of the necessary ap- 
pendages of a juggler, from the vast 
assemblage of rare and uncouth 
figures, which I had frequently the 
honour of supporting; but the old 
gentleman getting at length tired of 
the world, and i also tired of the 
company of mummies, snakes, cater- 
pillars, grasshoppers, and antidilu. 
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vian frying-pans, from which | wes 
relieved by an extravagant heir, b 
whom I was loaded with innumer- 
able washes, powders, pomatums 
billetdoux, complimentary cards, 
play-bills, and lottery-tickets, At 
length, he married, and his spouse 
fancying me as an article worthy a 
place in her own chamber, [ for 
some months bore a delicate load of 
chintzes, fringes, Mechlin-laces; and 
taffetas, till she was happily blest 
with an heir to the estate; and fe. 
membering to have heard a neigh. 
bouring lady express a wish for a 
iece of furniture like myself, I was 
conveyed as a present to her, ior. 
der that my place might be occu 
pied by a cradle. You may guess 
that I felt somewhat grieved, at quit- 
ting a family who had brought me 
into the world; but little did I know 
of the many changes I had been 
docmed to. My present mistress, 
aii aftiquated prudish maiden, placed 
me in ‘the chamber of a beautiful 
young lady, ter ‘neice, but she 
happening to elope with a smart 
young ofhcer, I was confined (0 4 
datk garret, as an accomplice in het 
guilt, by the old duenna ; and to be 
completely revenged, she herself 
married an old rake, who had no 
property left by his former debauch- 
es, but a large stock of smooth 
good-breeding, and having a fancy 
tur the old lady’s possessions, plyed 
herto purpose, with the language 
of adulation, when she disinberited 
miy young mistress, for following 
the dictates of nature and of love, 
and committed the self-same crime, 
purely to gratify her own spiteful 
malignity. {I bore my confidement 
with the best patience I was capable 
of, till the tables turned in my fe 
vour, by turning the old ‘woman off 
the stage of mortality, and 1, amongst 
the rest of her furniture, was forced 
endure the knock of a noisy a0 
tioneer, who declared me the pte 
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rty of a neighbouring parson. 
With him I had sometimes the fe- 
licity of bearing a large commen- 
wry, or voluminous Concordance; 
which often gave place to the Far- 
mer’s Magazine, a dissertation on 

sses, a treatise on farriery, or 
fhe experienced Cow leech, tll at 


- Jength he was removed to a benefice 


of superior income, and I transfer- 
red to a Schoolmaster, who had given 
him séme private instructions in 
elocution, as a particular maftk of 
his regard. Mr. Bitch honoured 
me by constantly standing before 
him in his school-room, ard I have 
tften gladly borne His pressure while 
he wrote the first line for his scho- 
lars, or filled, in his leisure mo- 
ments, a lease for some of their fa- 
thers, or an indenture for some 
adult, who had been taught by him 
to articulate his A, B,C. My ears 
were often eyed assailed by 
the repetition of moods, declensions, 
nouns, aud pronouns, and I have 
felt grateful to the good man, when 
Ibave seen the little trembling ut- 
chin called to his tribunal to give 
account for some miching moments, 
forgiven—or when he dealt punisb- 
ment, for some tyrannous misdemeéa- 
hours, to the bigger boys, who fuled 
despotically over the less; but I 
was obliged to quit this happy situa- 
tion; by the poor midn’s having, with 
some of his neighbours, caught the 
mania of emigtation, and sought, 
(pethaps laudably souglit,) to bet- 
ter his condition on the trans-Atlan- 
tic shores. He had before his de- 
parture bestowed me to a moon- 
strugk admirer of Pierian nymphs, 
but as his works sold rather slowly 
for his demands, and he preferring 
fo starve rather than demeat himself 
with the manual dtudgeéry of little 
men, one morning, while all the 
powers of his mind were employed 
on an epic production, which 


he flattered himself would eters 


nize his name, and place him on an 
equal footing with his most opulent 
acquaintances, the door.was burst 
open by Ghe of those harpies of the 
law, vulgarly called a bailiff, and 


. all his effects seized at the syit of his 


landlord Nothing could appease him ; 
he was alike deaf to promises and en- 
treaties ; our poet, as Ke indignantly 
stepped dowtt stairs, swore that his 
heart was made of more tough materi- 
als, than that of Cerberus himself, and 
that the lyre of Orpheus could hard- 
ly humahize it; but he, determined 
to gain the laurel at all evérits, en- 
listed in a matching teigment, and 
I have never since heatd of him. 
I was riext given by my landlord a 
good pentiy-worth to a miserly old 
hunks in the veighbouthood; and 
nevet did | pass a few years more 
uncomfortably, than in iis posses- 


‘sion. I began to feel something of 


the Jassitude of old age, on being 
confiued to the dark cornet of 2 
damp room; in which the old fel- 
low had immured his riches. Ofteri 
have I seen the sordid wretch shiver- 
ing over me, and gloat with extacy 
on the glittering metal placed on 
my leaf; often have I wished bim 
thrown into the sea, with all his 
ouderous purses tfed about his neck 5 
jut let me not censure, where I can 
applaud, he bestowed thé most va- 
luable of my fotmer master’s pro- 
petty; viz. his poetic productions, 
which lay long in thy drawer up- 
heeded, to 4 young lady, ** smiit 
with the love of song,” tor the pal- 
try consideration of a suit of thread 
bare cloaths, belonging to her ta- 
ther; and fe sold me for a few shil- 
lings above what I had Cost him, to 
a former lfandlord of this inn, who 
had me réfitted, and two fine foid- 
ing leaves added to mie, in order thet 
I might be of greater service. ‘Va. 
riety is said to be the soul of life, 
and of this, in my present situa. 
tion; IT am not in want; every 
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day presents a diyersity of scenes, 
which are highly amusing. Here 
the simple country lass, who has 
Jearned sophistication only in the 
school of nature, coquettes with half 
a dozen different admirers, and whiie 
the enamoured swains each alter- 
nately press the hand whose pulses 
thrill delightfally to the heart, she 
whispers the same encouraging “be 
quiet,” “ you are restless,” simpers, 
and seems pleased with them all. 
Here friendships are professed by 
the blunt sons of rasticity, which 
nothing bat the magnetic qualities 
of the assimilating juices could ex- 
cite or develope. Here the knave 
will swear that he detests dishonesty ; 
the drunkard protest that be deliglits 
not in the delicious draught, ull ne 
falls prostrate, a victim to its poten- 
cy, at my feet; and the man of 
temperate habits chaunt the gay 
song of the bacchanal, and seem de- 
lighted with the enlivening liquor: 
and now, from the humane delicacy 
of a refined government, [ am no 
longer stunned with the rude 
knocks of the precious metal, from 
noisy visitors, but alk payments are 
made in paper.” 

Here my friend bolted in upon 
me; the table in a moment resumed 
its former shape; and | could not 
help smiling at the thought, that 
my reverie had probably been oc- 
casioned by a little shock-dog, which 
had jomped on the table, and was 
patting my breast, in order to urge 
my departure. 








B —a. Ss. 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 


ON THE RIGHT APPLICATION OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, AS A POWER OF GREAT MAG- 
NITUDE. 

N the discussion of the question, 
how far literature is consistent 


- gvith the parsuits of business, it is 


On the Right Application of Knowledge. 


{ June, 


necessary to examine the diversified 
tendencies of Itierature and science, 
in their combined and separate opera. 
tions. The cause of learning suffers fre. 
quently as much from th» ignorance 
of mistaken, ill -judging friends, as 
from the attacks of open enemies, 
“Knowledge and wisdom are far 
from being one.” Pedants in the 
various branches are too much in. 
clined to arrogate exclusively to 
their partial pursuits, the meed due 
only to a liberal acquisition of know. 
ledge, useful not merely as regard. 
ing the one smail field of inquiry, 
but as enlarging the boundaries, and 
furnishing with greater capabilities 
in the more extended regions of 
learning and science, in which each 
department matually contributes to 
the advantages of all the others, The 
mere pedant of the schoois has been 
sufficiently an object of deserved ti- 
dicule, and the man who, totally ab- 
sorbed in some minute inquiry re- 
lating to antiquity, was disinclined 
to be diverted from his frivolous and 
unprofitable investigation, to contem 
plate the real dangers arising from 
his house being on fire, resembles 
men with whom we daily meet, who, 
in degree, but not indeed to the 
same extent, carry their abstrac- 
tions, or their inclinatton to indo 
lence so far, as in the pursuit of 
trifles, to neglect the real business 
of life. “ Of nothing, too nruch,” 
was a wise maxim of antiquity. 
Same have placed all knowledge, 
aud even laid claim to wisdom, 10 
being able to discover the abstruse 
meaning of an ancient anthoty and 
confined a character for taste to ap 
pteciating the beauties of the clas- 
sics. Others of the peripatetic school 
place their good in botany, or some 
one branch or other of natural his 
tory, and mistakingly suppose al 
worthy of the name of science cot 
centrated in their favourite pursult 
‘Lhe study of natural history ts hig 
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ly respectable in its proper subor- 
dinate place; it is the excess, not 
the proper use, which is deserving 
ofreprehension. It is a useful oc- 
cupation of leisure, and becomes 
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an attachment of more impor- 
tance to their pursuits, to the di- 
verting of them from more imme- 
diate duties, and causing them, 
by amnsplaced calculation, to overs 
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‘ hurtful only, | when indulged as a_ rate the value of their favourite 
; passion, it withdraws us from the schemes, or whims, to the deprecia- 
r ‘proper business and duties of life. tion of others equally important in 
e Few can, *without incurring the the just estimate of cool and sober 
\< blame attached to mispending time, reason, — 

6 devote a large portion of it Bacon, in a maxim drawn from 
e to this pursuit, in a world in which a simile borrowed from mechanics, 
i. the calls of private and public duty illustrates the advantages to be de- 
|. are so incessant, and in which so rived from instruction. ‘ Knows 
y; much of real practical utility can ledge is power.” But wisdom is ne- 
id be accomplished by perseverance cessary to direct, in the application 
es and industry. Young character- of the pullies, and the complicated 
of izes the follower of a similar pur- machinery, by which powers are 
ch suit, and speaks thus of the florist. gained, far beyond the conception 
to of the uneducated man. Know- 
he en of this. To fame ledge is the mere machine, com- 
en We oak they're idle, if they'll ask no so the capabilities, with 
ti. coal which wisdom is able to accomplish 
ibe the most salutary purposes; but 
re. There are pedants in every walk without the informing mind, it is 
ed of life. The idle man, who inces- only like the inert mass, which, 
nd santly asks what news, abuses the although capable of being brought 
a spirit of curiosity, which, within jyto action, has no power till the 
om proper bounds is a laudable propen- machinery is properly applied. 
les sity: and the politician who ne- Knowledge in the abstract, is good 
ho, glects his own and his family’s con- for nothing, and is only worth pos- 
the cerns, to regulate the affairs of em- sessing so far as it leads to benefici- 
race pires, and to declaim against Cof- al] results. ‘Thus, the possessor of 
do- rupiion in states, while he himself knowledge, often answers the cha- 
yt stands in need of reform, alike mis- acter which Pope gave of Yoong, 
ress applies that proper concern and inte- « A great genius without common 
sh,” rest, which a considerate man Can- gense.” A man may have “much 
ity. not but feel in the public business jearned lumber” in his head, which 
Ave, of the age and nation in which he jies useless, like the the neglected 
“io lives. All these abuses arise from parts of the steam-engine. These, 
rise the excess of a principle, which, being put together and distributed 
and ~ Within proper bounds, conducts to in their proper places, with every 
‘ape the high and honourable ground of wheel in its appropriate — situa 
jase philanthropy, and teaches us “ to tion, produces a whole, capable of 
hoo make all humian woe and weal our very exteusive effects. So, educa- 
ome own.” The classical scholar, the tion supplies the wheels, but su. 
hise botanist, the florist, the politician, perior intelligence, the result of 
» all are blamable only when they much experience and reflection, 
con permit the object of their exclusive gontributes to regulate the whole, 
sult favourite study, either to swallow and men, instead of being pedants, 
igh "p the man wholly, or to induce attaching undue importance to one 
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branch, learn to proceed in the 
circle of science, in which no part 
is top-heavy, but the rotatory nio- 
tion is preserved throughout the 
entire machine. Thus, by a hap- 
py union of wisdom, acting on the 
materials furnished by knowledge, 
a harmony is obtained, which can. 
not be found either in the unedu- 
cated man of naturally strong pow- 
ers, or in the man of variously ac- 
quired knowledge, if the principles 
of that species of wisdom, called com- 
mon sense, which supply the power of 
properly combining, are wanting. 
Learning; so directed and regulated, 
is far from obstructing the pursuits 
of the proper business of life, be they 
commerce, manufacture, or agri 
culture. It enlarges the capabili- 
ties of the mind, and increases the 
powers to give additional energy to 
whatever line duty or inclination 
calls us to engage ih. It is only 
necessary to guard against being 
too much led off to the subordinate 
parts, and to take care that what is 
the most necessary should be done 
first, and that the useful should have 
the precedence before-the merely 
ornamental or amusing. If the wise 
maxim, of keeping every thing in 
its proper place, is strictly observed, 
so as to be confirmed into a habit 
inthe youthful mind, parents need 
not fear, that their sons “ will pen 
a stanza, when they should engross,”’ 
or read in other books, when the 
leger demands their present atten- 
tion; and young men may bear 
with calm iidifference and equa- 
nimity, the taunts of their indolent 
or dissipated companions, who, 


themselves, ‘‘too tweak to bear the 
unsupportable fatigue of thought,” 
or of serious improvement, try to 
cover their own defects, by laugh- 
ing at modest merit; and by put- 
ting it out 6f countenance, attempt 
to destroy that virtue they are un- 


On the Right Application of Knowledge. 


{ Sune. 


willing to take the paing 
tate. 

Ingenious youths, who emply their 
leisure hours in a course of instrues. 
ing themselves, by the acquisition 
of suitable knowledge, will reap 
most highly. important advantages, 
They not only will be secure against 
many allurements, whigh draw aside 
the idle and careless; and have a 
source of pleasure within them. 
selves, securing from the intrusions 
of ennui; but they will be better 
fitted to succeed in life, by havin 
their miinds braced to study, he 
trained to the exertions of their 
energy, in the pathis to which duty, 
in the future periods of life, may 
call. Instead of looking back in 
advancing years with regret to the 
early part of life employed in study, 
they will long reap the solid advan. 
tages resulting from it, and find 
a good habit, formed in youth, con- 
tinues to reflect a lustre on their ad. 
vancing, or declining years} and 
the studious youth will gradually he 
formed into the ripened man. The 
young mind, having early receiv. 
ed the proper impetus, will con 
tinue with mcreased force, in the 
right direction, through the succes 
sive periods of life. Contrasted with 
this honourable, fully occupied em- 
ployment of time. let us view the 
idle youth, listless and dissipated, 
for want of something to fill up bis 
vacant time, and then we may per: 
ceive the advantages, even as far 
as a capability for business is con 
cerned, which the studious youth 
has over his indolent and anletter- 
ed cumpanions. Who then, will sing 
the praises of ignorance, or assert 
that learning, properly applied, ua 
fits for business ? 

Another argument in favour of 
acquiring knowledge, arises from 
the important advantages to be de 
rived from mathematics, mechanics, 
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aalchemistry, being useful in their 

plication to the arts, with which 
manufactures and agriculture are 
jo intimately connected. This spe- 
cies of knowledge is not only good 
in its direct application, but also 
in its beneficial, indirect influence 
on the minds of those who can draw 
amusement and instruction from the 
increase of useful knowledge. The 
wel] jnstructed young man will not 
only be more useful, and more se- 
cure from harm, but will enjoy a 
ase of innocent pleasure, of which 
the ignorant know not how to ap- 
precjate the advantages. Instead 
of roving from home, idly to look 
for tumultuous pleasures, he will] 
be fond of the domestic circle and 
those calm delights which are best 
enjoyed in the sequestered vale of 
life, and of which a taste for lite- 
rary pursuits heightens the e:njo-- 


ment. kK, 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN NED AND PAT. 


AT. Good morrow, Ned; where 

now ? 

Ned. I am going to the book- 
wllers to buy the Magazine, that 
Imay know the names of the ras- 
cals who signed the Popish Peti- 
tion, | 

Pat. I have seen that publica- 
tion, and viewed a list of the names 
aixed to the Protestant Petition, in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, and 
think they are the most respectable I 
kyow, 

Ned. All disaffected men. 

Pat. Their wishing well to their 
neighbours is no proof of that; we 
we enjoined to ‘love our neighbours 
# ourselves.” 

Ned. Yes, that is a good old say- 
ig,and might have done well enough 

g ago, among the Apostles, where 
there were no Papists, but now they 
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are sO numerous, that to give them 
power would be dangerous; it is best 
to keep them down. They make 
good soles, but bad uppers! ! 

Pat. 1 thought the author of all 
good did not create his creatures 
with a view that oné part should o 
press the other. Would not this be 
charging the Deity with partiality 
and injustice? 

Ned. But they haye been murder. 
ers from the beginning, and my good 
neighbour G— whois an orangeman, 
and reads his bible, says that mur- 
derers should not live. __ 

Pat. You were wrong informed, 
“Vengeance is mine, and I’ll repay 
it, saith the Lord.” 

fed Then I see you on the turn 
to become Papist too. 

Pat. No, but the way ‘s wide e- 
nough for us all; hearts may agree, 
though heads differ 

Ned. It is in vain to warn you 
of your-danger. J say again, none 
but designing villains wauld put their 
names to that paper. 

Pat. I pity your narrow minded 
prejudices; were you admitted to 
the presence of the liberal, enlightened 
adyocates for Catholic Emancipation, 
who are to be found in every 
sphere of life from the Duke of Sus- 
sex to the peasant, you would shrink 
as it werg, into nothing. Are we 
not all the children of Adam; and of 
course brethren, and if we “ love not 
our brother whom we see every day, 
how can we love him whom we have 
not seen.” Jf we donot, it ig an evi- 
dence that the love of the father is 
not in us.”’ M. 

Ballymena, 

(Te be Continuell:J 
bY 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
—— 
The following reply was distributed 
by the author to some of his literary 
friends, and a copy having been 
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transmitted to us, we insert it in 
our pages. 
———ie—— 


A REPLY TO A_ CRITICISM OF THE 
QUARIERLY REVIEWERS, ON EN- 
SOR’S NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


S I have been resident for some 
months in a remote part of the 
kingdom, I had no opportunity of 
seeing the Quarterly Review, dated 
December, 1811, but published in 
the present year, till a few days 
ago. Nor should I have seen it then, 
had not a frieud sent ittome. I do 
not think, that the style of this cri- 
tique, is likely to give a currency 
to the design of the writer or writers. 
Yet I have been prevailed on to 
answer it. Were the censor unno- 
ticed, he might rejoice beyond mea- 
sure, 


* But lest his heart exalt him in the harm 
Already done,” 


and lest to pride he should add im- 
penitence, like the great criminal 
to whom Milton alludes, I write 
these few remarks.to defend my- 
self, and to correct him. 

That an author may err, that a 
printer may err also, professional 
critics might have learned by their 
own mischances. And it is suppos- 
able, that critics, who extol chrise— 
tianity, though not more than its 
doctrines deserve, and who pride 
themselves on being its guardians, 
and, of course, of exemplifying its 
beneficial effects by their own con- 
duct, wonld extend some charity to 
erring man—to an author, and as they 
say, insane withal. Yet their conduct 
has been the reverse, and offers 
one of those contradictions for which 
good men have endeavoured to ac- 
count by original sin, which they 
say, frequently defeats the most re- 
Jigious education, and the best op- 
portunities. ; 

' That the Quarterly Reviewers can 


err in judgment, I beg leave to refer 
to their criticism on Mr. Leckie’s 
State of Sicily. For his EX Position 
they called him a system-monger, and 
all their observations are_ uttered 
with the same temper; while they 
praise the Sicilian parliament, the 
Sicilian nobles, and affirm, that 
“the Sicilians are distinguished by 
that sincere attachment to their 
Sovereign, which bis mild and pa. 
ternal government has so well de. 
served,’ Could they say more of 
George the Third? I refer to this 
article, though the political notions 
of the Quarterly Reviewers are con. 
sistent on all occasions, because this 
descant on a_ paternal and _ patric 
tic Sovereign and government has 


been refuted beyond controversy by 


the measures, av last, adopted by 
the commander of the British forces 
in that country. 

After this error in judgment, | 
beg leave to mention a critical over. 
sight of this acute body. After 
quoting, (Quarterly Review, May, 
1811, p. 519,) from the Editor of 
Madame du Detland’s Letters, “at 
the commencement of Mr. Walpole’s 
acquaintance with Madame du Def 
fand, he was near fifty, and she was 
above seventy years of age, and em» 
tirely blind ;”? they in the next page 
with great composure state, “ when 
she saw Mr. Walpole, she thoughit 
she had found the object of her 
search.” Voltaire called Madame 
du Deffand VPaveugle clairvoyante. 
This title the Quarterly Reviewers 
have henceforward acquired to them 
selves, - : 

The charges brought against me 
are various. They accuse me of he 
ving read much. With this offence 
I admit they have always stood ut» 
impeached. They also state, “ Be 
ver, perhaps, were the books of all 
ages and languages rifled tor meal 
er purpose. The labour 6f collec 


tion must have been considerable 
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yaless aided by some mechanical 
process.” Why did not the Quar- 
terly Reviewers require their artist 
in ordinary to delineate for the be- 
nefit of their readers this bypothe- 
tical machine, which could abridge 
the labour of learning many tau 
guages, aul of reading and noting 
the authors Who composed in them, 
| pass over their desultory charges 
of being “fa disciple of Paine aud 
Godwin” and the language they 
apply to me as “ querulous snarlings 
of au iritable and disappointed mis- 
anthrope,” “* his ravings” “ when the 
imagination is evidently disordered.” 
Yet I cannot refrain from asking 
them, Do they not by such discourse 
convict themselves while they con- 
demu me ? 

These gentlemen quote four pas- 
sages trom National Educations but 
which they denominate “a farrago 
of pedantry and folly,” in order to 
show that | may, in referring to 
Greek authors, Commit some = inac- 
curacies of translation, ‘They say, 
“Early in this work the tollowing 
passaye is quoted from Isocrates, 
yadiroy tors wigs Thy euTyy vIrobsciy Ouw 
heyou; cevexras mouse The penulti- 
mate woid, he Says, lor obVvieus 
reasons, 1 have omitted to tramse 
late, What his obvious reasons are, 
We are at a loss to gues,—but this 
we know, that it is essential to the 
ense of the passage. It means, 
‘without being tiresome’.” If 
these critics will refer to Hederi- 
Cus, they will find AVEXTAIS translat- 
ed tolerabiliter, commode. From 
the known egotism of Isocrates, I 
adopted the laiter interpretation, and 
I did think that it was obvious I 
thould not say of myself, “ that it 
s dificult to speak commode twice 
on the same subject.” 

Another charge of inaccuracy they 
“ate, bevinning “ Thus too, Dio- 
genes,” &c. This error of the Re- 
‘Newers | can only account for, by 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLVII- 
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supposing, that as they saw svacyer, 
aud eulogy, they fancied by their 
coup d’ei/, which has more than once 
deceived them, that I translated 
tvroyey by eulogy. If the Review 
ers will look again at the passage, 
they will perhaps see that the words 
in the text “are connected in the 
saine eulogy,” are my application 
of the passage referred to in the 
Greek, which is translated by those 
words, which immediately precede 
them. As to my translation of the 
two remaining passages, which they 
have noted, [ have used no more 
liberty than every person may fair- 
ly employ, not more, perhaps, than 
a translator of an entire work is: pri- 
vileged in using, who does not ex- 
penence the difficulty of applying 
a single passage to a particular situ- 
ation. 

The Quarterly Reviewers say of 
Mr. Ensor, “ Nor do we recollect 
any living individual who ts intro- 
duced for the sake of approbation ; 
except it be once or twice Lord 
Erskine,” &c. | am sorry their 
recollection is so bad, or so con. 
venient. Ihave praised Miss Edge- 
worth, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. 
Lancaster, and others; but I have 
not praised Dr Bell, nor Mrs. ‘Prime 
mer, nor the Quarterly Reviewers,” 
but Lexposed them; nor Mr, Yorke, 
whom 1 called an outcast ; not, as 
they say, because he had the doors 
of the House of Commons shut a- 
gainst strangers, but because the 
electors of Cambridgeshire rejected 
him, 

‘There remains another charge of 
of the Quarterly Reviewers, which 
1 beg jeave to submit ty the judg 
ment of the reader, hey quote 
from National Education,  Uni- 
versities are 80 universally esteemed 
iiliberal in politics aud religion, that 

* This is the lurking cause of their 
strange perversion. 


M TA a 
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afew years ago an address from the 
University of Dublin, congratulating 
the King on his aversion to the Ca- 
thelics, appeared in the Gazette. 
The editor had beard that such an 
address was to be otiered to a board 
of its fellows for their approbation ; 
and he concluced, of course, it would 
be adopted by them. ‘To their ho- 
nour, however, it was rejected, and 
thence the editor of the Gazette was 
obliged in a subsequent impression 
to retract the whole address under 
ab erratum. 

“ Aticr this argument, it is un- 
necessary,” &c. As this was in- 
tended by the Quarterly Reviewers, 
to be a mortal wound, they did not 
trust to the power of italics only. 
They ushered the quotation woh 
the following remark ; “ We betore 
objected to a string of universal cone 
clusions appended to a@ solitary fact. 
Our readers will perceive that here 
the case is somewhat altered; and 
they will doubtless rejoice in seeing 
the boundaries of logical deduction 
enlarged A_ universal proposition 
is proved not by a solitary but by a 
contrary fact.” By this quotation, 
and their italics, and their commen- 
tary, they would persuads the read- 
er that the words “after this argue 
ment” refer solely to a portion of 
the preceding paragraph, though 
these words form a part of the con- 
clusion of a chapter, entitled, Con- 
cerning the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, and which 
consists of filty-one pages. 

J have now ended my defence, and 
proceed to my contession, I admit 
that Euripus, at page 24, Is an er- 
ror. But the Quarterly Reviewers 
have not marked its extent. Luri- 
pus should be Eurotas. The extent 


then of this error is, that the trans- 
criber or printer erred by three let- 
ters; or, to vary the expression, that 
one word was substituted for ano- 
ther, both which words had four let- 


ters identical, and three similar, ang 
that this error escaped correcting 
I have another confession to make - 
and first, I quote the words of the 
Reviewers, “ Mr. Ensor would 
really confer a favour on the learg. 
ed world, if he would but publish 
those fragments of Harmodius and 
Aristogiion, which have hitherto 
met the eye of no scholar but him. 
self. If he wouid,” &e, Now, gen. 
tle reader, what is the amount of 
this exultation of these combined 
criticsagainsta single author? « frag. 
ments of’ &c. should be priated 
“ fragments on’ &e. 

Before [ part with the Quarterly 
Reviewers, I beg leave to refresh 
tie. recollection by referring them 
to what [T mentioned in the begin. 
ning of this Answer,—-hat they 
should be merciful to others from 
a consciousness of their own literary 
mistakes ; and I quoted instances of 
these misfortunes. I beg leave al- 
so to hope, should they assail this 
Answer, that they will be merciful; 
and to direct their virtues on this 
and on other occasions, | take this 
opportunity to stimulate their weak 
recollection by observing, that they 
can not only cominit errors, but make 
correction the means of accumulat. 
ing errors. For this purpose, | quote 
a note in the British Review, No. |, 
p. 66— See Quarterly Review, No. 
Vil. p. 42, where a strange mis 
take is made in supposing that Mr. 
Addington, was nmiinister in June, 
1800. We beg pardon for noticing 
this mistake so pointedly, which 
we certainly should not have done, 
were it not that we were a litte 
shocked at the use that~is attempted 
to be made of it. It must howerer 
be observed, that the mistake i 
briefly noticed in the following Num- 
ber, under the head Errata, where 
it is stated, that the word (af er) Wa 
intended to be written (before), * 
it stands in the first line of this 
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ticle. The Review, therefore, had 
it iu contemplation to charge Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Spencer with all the 
blame and the good-nature imputed 
to the act in question.’ Here then 
les aveugles clairvoyants appear in 
a state of superlative reprobation, 


_& And hard be hardened, d/ind be dlinded 


more, 
That they may stumble on, and deeper 


fall.” 


Yet I do not say this is peculiar to 
them: ‘There is a precedent for it. 
The great and good printer and 
publisher, George Faulkner, had 
some way confounded the works of 
Pope and Swift, which he thus cor- 
rected: “ This fourth volume of Mr. 
Pope’s works makes the fitth volume 
of Dean Swift’s works.” 

I now now leave those gentlemen; 
the Quarterly Reviewers, to enjoy 
their teurs among the honeysuckles 
and gooseberry-bushes of their own 
planting. One remark of theirs, 
however, remains unnoticed by me. 
They say, ‘*Mr. Ensor’s principal 
quarrel is with the doctrine of future 
torments.” If it be any comfort to 
the Quarterly Reviewers to believe 
tbat they may be damned bere and 
hereafter, I, of all men, am the last 
would deprive them of that consola- 
tion. 

ee 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 





[* the Selected Poetry for last month, 
tf observed a_ short article 
extracted from the Morning Chront- 
ele, addressed to the Princess Char- 
lotteof Wales. Isuppose the smooth- 
ness of the versifrcarton induced the 
selection, for the sentiment express- 
ed in the last line fs so contrar 
fo the firm tone that you soutetl- 
ly assume 10 your politics, that f 
cannot consider that its merit pro- 
cured the insertiow in your columns, 


To talk of her people, gives a de- 
grading image of servility: as if 
the many were made for the ‘cw, 
and as if kings ought to be considers 
ed in any other light, than as the 
first inagistrates of a free people. 
These expressions, denoting a state 
so resembling personal servitude, re- 
minds of the word homage: in base 
Latin homagiam, “ homo sum—I am 
your man: your slave,” and isa 
word not fit to be found in the vo- 
eabulary of freemen, who under- 
stand theif rights. The old phrases 
in law, “the King’s court ;” “ cou- 
trary to his peace, his crown; and 
dignity,” ‘the King’s customs, du- 
ties, and excise,” are all expres. 
sions calculated to mislead, and 
show the state of vassalaye of for- 
mer times: In a more enlightened 
period they ought to be chanved 
to a style more appropriately fitted 
to convey: just ideas of Kings being 
not despots, but merely the deposi- 
taries of power, for the general 
good of the community. Frorti con- 
siderations of this kind miay we 
not gather, notwithstanding Sir 
Francis Burdett’s frequent appeals 
to the times of the early Ed- 
wards and Henry’s, or even to Sax- 
on usages, that the true principles 
of liberty wete not understood in 
those days? ‘To estabhsh liberty 
on a proper basis, let us not look 
back, but accept the aid modern 
philosophy affords to fix mére core 
rect principles, and a correspondent 
reformed nomeuclature. 


K. 
For thé Belfast Monthly Mag tine. 


RAMBLE IN IS1O. 
(Concluded from No. 46, page 371.) 
ONNOR early became of some 
note trom one of the earlest 
Yhristian Churches of this part of 
Ireland, being founded here about 
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A.D. 490, by Aengus Macnise, some- 
times called St. Macnise, who wags 
afterwards the first Bishop; he died 
September 3d, 507. 

The next Bishop mentioned is one 
Lugade, who died in 537; he was 
succeeded by Dima, or Diman, who 
died in 656, but of these, and their 
three next successors, nothing re- 
markable is recorded, 

In 1124, Malachy O’Morgair, in 
the 29:h year of his age, was con- 
secrate’ Bishop. The office he is 
said to have accepted with great re- 
luciance, from the wickedness of the 
people. Si. Bernard, in describing 
the state of this see, when Malachy 
came to it, draws a_ picture of the 
inhabitants, which is certainly clear 
of flattery. ‘“ They were,” says 
he, “« Christians in name, but Pa- 
gans in practice. Not men, but 
beasts, improus, barbarous, head- 
strong, Wild infidels, despisers of all 
right, adulterers, and enemies of 
all Jawiul marriage” He = adds, 
however, that Malachy relormed 
them much, while he lived among 
them, which was only eight or nine 
years, being translated to the see of 
Armagh. During lis time of being 
Bishop here, Connor was besieged 
by a prince of Dowa, but history is 
silent as to particulars, 

‘The next Bishop was Patrick 
@’Bainan, a prelate of great sanc- 
tity. He was one of the Bishops 
who in $152, assisted at the general 
Svnod, held at Kells, county, Meath, 
before Cardinal Papora, the Pope’s 
legate. [le died 1174, in the isiand 
of Hy, alias, Jona, at that time 
esteemed a place of great sanctity. 

Of several who succeeded him, 
nothing remarkable has reached us; 
the history of Connor is also during 
this period in obscurity, and unul 
1315, we hear lithe of Hs bisbops, 
when during the invasion of Edward 
Bruce, a Bishop who is merely cal- 
bed John, Med to Carrickfergus for 


Ramble 


safety, from which circumstance 
it is likely, Connor sutlered in the 
ravages of that time, 

From this year, until 1449 we 
have jittle to record, except a dr 
list of its Bishops, but in that year, 
Pope Eugenius IV., on the solicita. 
tion of a Bishop called John, united 
it to the see of Down. In the len 
ters patent of James 1, 7th of hig 
reign, this church is called the 
church of the holy Saviour, of Cop. 
nor; and in the King’s books of this 
reign, the see is valued at 251, per 
annum. The Bishops of this place 
anciently are often called Bishops 
of Dailoarnigh, from the ancient 
name of the district in which it 
stood; perhaps from its being the 
capital of that district. 

Here is a Presbyterian meeting. 
house; the inhabitants are so gene. 
rally of that persuasion, that there 
are o'ten several weeks between 
divine service being performed inthe 
church. Perhaps the people are ia 
the same temper that those of the 
South of Ireland were in the time of 
Spencer the historian, who says, 
speaking of the Irish churches 
“that the people do shun them for 
the uncomliness thereot,” 

Here are some remains of an ane 
cient military post, called the Trench, 
perhaps from its being encompassed 
by a fosse; within this fosse is an 
angular wall of lime and stone, iM 
side of which wereethe ruins of some 
stone buildings, within the memory 
of several persons still living; some 
ancient coins were found here a few 
years ago, 

Tradition says, that Connor wae 
formerly walled, and had four gates; 
bat we couid not find that any ve 
tiges were now to be seen to col 
fim this assertion; this, however 
does not Jay the tradition entirely 
aside, for in the age in which Cot 
nor flourished, perhaps Bo walls 
were reared of line and stone; but 
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that it had some kind of walls, is 
strengihened by the siege noticed 
above. By walls, anciently, were 
only meant ramparts of earth, sods, 
or wattles wrought with straw, and 
laistered with clay 3 ; even the cas- 


‘tles of that day, (that is, prior to 


the English invasion,) with very few 
exceptions, are built of the same 
frail materials. 

Notwithstanding what has been 
advanced by the lovers of fables, 
constructors of Oghams, historians 
of Magog, and delvers after Ety- 
mology, this really appears to have 
been the case. This fact is even 
dewonstrated by Irish history; for 
ifwe except the Round Towers, it 
is plain the country possessed very 


few stone buildings, prior to 1171. 


It is even recorded, that there were 
not more than six castles of lime 
and stone in this kingdom, on the 
arrival of the English, several of 
which were of Danish erection; and 
the first castle built of lime and 


stone by the Irish, was the castle of 


Tuam, by Roderick O’Connor, the 
Monarch, in 1161, and from its 
novelty, called by the Irish, the 
* wonderful castle.’ Giraldus Came 
brensis, who wrote in 1185, likewise 
confirms the above; speaking of the 
lhish, he says, “ they have no cas- 
tles, their woods serve them for 
camps, and their marshes for ditches.” 
There are besides numerous other 
proofs, that the Irish ancieutly built 
neither castles nor forts of lime and 
stone, and that they often destroyed 
suchas they obtained possession of ; 
tven so late as the reign of Henry 
VIL. this prejudice appears to have 
Continued, for Con O’ Neill cursed all 
his posterity who would even build 
stone houses; adding, that “by build- 
ing, they would but do as the crows 
do, who make their nests to be beat- 
en out by the hawks.” This ad- 
Vice the inhabitants appears to have 
followed pretty closely, for in 1657, 
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we are informed, that the native 
Irish lived in little houses called 
Creachts, framed with wattles, and 
covered with mud, straw, or rushes. 
So much for the boasted refinement 
of former times. 


Leaving Connor, after travelling 
about a mile, we passed a very large 
stone on our right, called, the stand- 
ing sione; which is said to have for- 
merly served as a side to one of the 
gates of Connor, but how it came 
here, we could not learn ;—perhaps 
brought hither by our Hercules, 
Fin Mac Comhal, for who else would 
have been able to have brought it ? 


After passing this place, the coun. 
try became wilder, and seemed 
generally to have experienced little 
of the improvements of agriculture 3 
indeed as a great part of it was either 
what is usually called sour boy, or 
covered with heath; the improve. 
ing of it would nearly amount to 
one of the labours of Hercules to 
those who are possessed of ¢iender 
means, which really appeared to te 
the case with those who resided cous 
ltiguous; if their dwellings are taken 
as a criterion of their real wealth, 

The roads here are excellent, be« 
ing smooth and exceedingly hard, 
They are composed of a kind of 
friable rock, sometimes inclining 
to a yellowish colour, bat most] 
reddish. This substance, I believe, 
is what mineralogists call porphyry, 
it is only found ina space of about 
four miles in diameter, and no where 
else in this county, except in a very 
small area near Ballycastle. 


A gentleman distinguished fer tle 
ardour of his geological pursuits, 
supposes this space to have been 
once covered with bassalt, which he 
conjectures to have been swept 
away by some powertu, operation 
of nature; but what opeiation we 
are not informed, there‘sore I gee 
little in the supposition, if we except 
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its novelty. The district in which 
the above substance is found, is call- 
ed the Sandy Braes, {rom its being 
easily broken into coarse gravel. 
Our watk here, though we felt 
tired, was exceedingly pleasant, par- 
ticularly as we descended Druma- 
daragh-hill, from which we had a 
fine view of the valley bencath, 
chequered with several linen bleach- 
fields, and the neat dwellings of 
their proprietors, which were set off 
by some thriving plantings. In 
short, the evening was full as agree- 
able as the day had been; 
crceccccesccescees’© Every storm 
Was hush’d within its cavern, anda breeze, 
Soft-breathing, lightly with its wings along.” 


On many trees and thorns near 
the road, the Red-breast poured forth 
his soft melodious notes, giving an 
additional charm to the whole, and 
seemingly chauting his vesper to that 


Being, who ever accepts the homage 
ofa grateful heait. 
S.M.S. 
pa ~ | ~- —- 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
——_— 
ON THE CHARACTER OF SPENCER 


PERCBEVAL,. 


DETEST every species of flat- 

tery. It isthe bane of sincerity, 
and frequently sacrifices truth at the 
shrine of hypocrisy. It manifests, 
on the part of the giver, a mind ca 
pable of acting with abject mean- 
ness, and under whatever circum- 
stances the case may require. It may 


indeed be justly styled the food of 


tools, and surely it can be no mark 
of true wisdom in any, so to overe 
look their own defects, as to feel ord 
tified at hearing themselves extol- 
Jed (and this ts mostly done for fa- 
venrs expec ed,) for virtaes they do 
not possess. Even should they 


possess virtue, it can be no gratili- 
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cation to a virtuous mind, to listen 
to the voice of flattery. 

Nothing can be more sickening 
to a mind possessed of real great. 
NESS. Phose who are most deficient 
in points of real merit, are gene. 
rally the persons most ready to 
swallow with avidity the bait which 
flattery offers. 

_ Indeed too few appear to be wil. 
ling wholly to resist its seductive 
influence, I pity the great, and 
those in power, surrounded as they 
are with a crowd of flatterers and 
false admirers, who, from corrupt 
views, fill with idle tales the ears 
of their masters, and prevent the 
truth from finding access. They 
endeavour to shut out from the ear 
of authority, every kind of language 
conveying wise instructions, or sound 
maxims of policy. 

It is but too just an observation, 
that the ears of princes are more 
open to listen to those who with 
vain adulation atrempt to give a 
false colouring to the represeota- 
tion of things, than to harken to the 
language of simple truth, faithfully 
pointing out errors 

Truth is a gem too seldom known, 
to adorn the garb of a minister, and 
princes too generally suller their 
minds to be so enfeebled, that they 
have not strength sufficient to see 
for themselves the nature of those 
political diseases with which states 
are so frequently*convulsed, nor to 
apply the proper remedy. They 
depend too much on time-serving 
followers, and the effects that may 
be expected to result from such a 
course, cannot be of anature very 
beneficial to the general interests of 
the community. Yet with all this 
evident mismanagement in princes 
aud their ministers, the multitude 
lavish on their. memories extravar 
gant and certainly unearned praise, 
Such were a few of the r¢.lection 
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shat occurred, on reading some of 

the newspaper encomiums on the 

character of the late Spencer Per- 

ceval, and 1 was led to inquire, are 

these representations really true? 

They may help to amuse and to 

-flauter the time-serving politicians 

of the day, and their dependants, 

but they will not hide from the eye 

of just disctimination those glaring 

defects. that so conspicuously marke 

ed his career, in the course of his ad- 

ministration, nor serve to satisfy the 

cravings of the oppressed part of 

| the people, pressed down by repeat. 

: ed acts of taxation, to support a 

7 grievously protracted and cruel war, 

| and to keep up a train of idle depend- 

| ants, contained in the long cata 

logue of useless placemen and pen- 
sioner. 

[t may be said, that some of the 

preceding remarks on the danger of 


listening to the voice of flattery, 
: cannot be applied to the fallen mi- 
nister, as he is now alike regardless 
of praise or censure. He hears not 
the undistinguished cry of either. 
But they may with justice be ap- 
: plied to the crowd of court admirers, 


who, to keep their places, entered 
into his views, and tamely, on sel- 
fish principles, acquiesced in all his 
measures, 

These may now be gratified at 
hearing him, as including them- 
selves, extolled in extravagant terms 
of vain adulation, and false praise. 

If any thing ts said of the dead, juse 
tice requires that the truth should 
be told; and [ admire that honest 
boldness with which the character 
of this minister is treated, tewards 
the latter part of the Retrospect of 
Politics, in your last number. It 
must appear to the eye of impartial 
observation, a just delineation of his 
meri's, how much soever the idle 
dependants of the present day, may 
endeavour to gild with false colour- 


cect i i, ee Oe 


we 





ing, the name of @ man who cer-— 


tainly did not deserve well of his 
country. Commemorative of which 
of his public acts, or of bis virtues, 
are they going to erect monuments ? 
It will only be one instance, a- 
mong innumerable others, of the 
extravagant waste of the public 
purse, already sufficiently drain- 
ed by a vain, profuse, and worse 
than useless expenditure. To what 
alow ebb is the good-sense of the 
British nation reduced? However, 
let us do justice where it is due, and 
pay a just tribute to that general 
feeling of pity and abhorrence which 
appeared to pervade most ranks at 
the horrid outrage that occasioned 
his death. 

It is a crime of such a nature and 
magnitude, that no argument what- 
ever can possibly be adduced to 
justify the heinous deed. But I see 
no reason why the manner of his 
death, crimingl as it was, in the 
highest degree, should be brought 
furward as a plea in his favour, or as 
a cause why the truth should not be 
told. Let it come in what shape it 
may, “ death never can consecrate 
error:” neither should a false de- 
licacy to the memory of the deceas- 
ed, so far prevail as to conceal from 
the public eye, that conduct, which 
whea living, demanded public cens 
sure, and which, because of its pro- 
bable extensive intluence, may be 
considered as of the utmost national 
importance, 

While we are ready to shudder at 
the recollection of the crime that 
lately engaged so much of the public 
attention, 1 wish it may have that 
weight on the minds of all, as to 
make a proper impression of the 
awfulness connected with the consi- 
deration of depriving, uader any cir- 
cunstance, a fellow-creature of ex- 
istence. In my view, greater itn- 
portance cannot be attached to the 
consideration of any subject, and I 
regret that it is so much treated of, 
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in a manner that manifests how 
lightly it is contemplated, in too 
general a way. We justly censure 
the circumstances attending the 
murder of Spencer Perceval, but 
how is it possible to acquit as inno- 
cent, the promoters of those repeat- 
ed acts of administration, that hurry 
on to the field, so many of their 
fellow- mortals : where thousands of 
lives are wantonly sported with, and 
inbumanly sacrificed to the vain 
purposes of the most ambitious pur- 
suits, and selfish interests of a 
misguided state policy. 

I iong much to behold human na- 
ture possessing sound renovation, 
and properly supporiing a real con- 
sistency of character and conduct, 
which never can be expected tu take 
place, so long as the passions are 
unsubdued and suffered to remain 
predominant. N.S. 

_—_—_—— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


— > — 
4 ON IMPROPER COMPANY. 


MONGST the incongruities of 
mankind, I have often had oc- 
casion to observe, that none of the 
lower order are so apt to go astray 
through inebriety, as those whom 
nature has been pleased to gift with 
some talent above the level of man- 
kind. 

The origin of this depravity, doubt- 
less, may be traced to a nuuber of 
Causes, but to none more than im- 

roper company ; and [| believe it 
it will be generally acceded to, that 
none are more improper than those 
frequenters of public houses, often, 
but certainly improperly, termed 
good Company. Here, perhaps, it Is 
necessary to observe, that in the 
plebeian walks of life, if persons are 
any way distinguished for genius, 
their company becomes rather court. 
ed; they rarely, ifever, are objects 
of envy to their equals, who usually 
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vie in kind attentions towards) 
and if amongst company, mistaken 
friendship prevails: so much, that 
they are rarely suffered to remove 
till intoxicated. , 

It does not require what may be 
termed a conste!lation of talents to 
make a person’s company be sought 
atter; the contrary ts of en evident, 
for singing a sony in a tolerable 
manner, or a happy kuack of telling 
astory, or even relating a common 
place anecdote, answers this pur. 
pose 5 and those, or such bike trifles, 
have often caused the contracting of 
habits, which were never reling tish. 
ed but with exi-tence. 

It is generails acknowledved that 
there is no Way sO good to ebnci. 
daté an observation as example ; and 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
above remarks, I shall subjoin some 
account of a young man with whom 
I was acquainted, the outlines of 
whose history will too fully prove 
the truth of what has been advance. 
ed. 

This person, whom [I shall call 
Alexis, was bred in an obscure vil- 
lage in the county of Antrim. His 
parents were rather in an humble 
station ; therefore, though their only 
son, his education was confined to 
afew months at school; he, how- 
ever, improved himself much, by 
attending night schools, and read- 
ing select authors, which he obtain- 
ed by becoming member of a book: 
club. : 

Amongst the works which now 
passed through his hands, were 
Johnson’s poets, of which he be 
came a zealous admirer. In perus- 
ing books he now spent those hours 
that could be spared from labour, 
and which had been till lately so 
far mispent at dancings, &c. When 
in general company, W hich was now 
seldom, he appeared less lively than 
formerly ; but if the company Was 
to his liking, he was fond, om the 
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slightest opportunity, of repeating 

yotations from some of the works 
he had read; but as he mentioned 
no author, they usually either pass- 
ed unobserved, or were deemed to 
be his own, having got the name 
‘ of a reading fellow. 

While time was passing in this 
manner, the works of Robert Burns 
fell in his way, of which he became 
greatly enamoured : particularly of 
those parts where the customs and 
manners of the Scottish peasantry 
are so finely and justly described. 
What rendered those parts so fas- 
cinating to him, was, that they bore 
nota little resemblance in phrases, 
manners, and customs, to those which 
existed in his native village. ‘To 
be brief, no other work had pleased 
him so much, and he now resolved 
totaste of the Castilian spring, and 
at least to chirp in the groves of 
Parnassus. 

From this time rhyming became 
in some degree, his trade, and con- 
stant amusement; and as Burns had 
first awakened his muse, of course 
the Scottish dialect became the style 
in which he hoped at least to be his 
rival, Not that he had a correct 
knowledge of the Scottish tongue, 
but it he made a slip, it was much 
less observable than in the English 
language, in which he was not 
even a grammatical scholar. 

The first effusions of his muse 
were songs, and elegies : the former 
most numerous, and chiefly treating 
ot love: in which were introduced, 
the Blind boy Cupid, with all his 
‘usual appendages—as hearts, darts, 
. doves, loves, flames, pains, &c. ; and 
in short, his whole train was so com- 
plete, that not even a quiver or bow- 
string was forgotten. 

: It is a strong proof of the sociabi- 
lity of mankind, that there are very 
few recorded, who have desired to 
enjoy their literary labour in pri- 
vate: and Alexis being no Juniys, 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLVI. 
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soon began to repeat some of his 
verses to acquaintances, all of whom, 
whatever might be their private 
sentiments, expressed a favourable 
opinion. Some, perhaps with real 
partiality to his efforts, compliment. 
ed him much; and the news spread- 
ing of his being turned poetaster, 
he became both the object of wonder 
and derision, for “some believed 
him wonderous wise, and some bee 
lieved him mad.” 

As he considered his friends the 
most discerning part of the commu- 
nity, the tattle which he learned 
Was passing, gave him little uneasi- 
ness, and served only as a stimulus ; 
and he now resolved that some ot 
his favourite pieces should appear in 
print, at least in the poets corer 
ofa newspaper, which he had learn- 
ed had been the channel by which 
many great meu had first intro- 
duced their works to the public, 
This design was immediately car- 
ried into execution, and succeeded 
to his utmost wishes ;_ similar 
trials having been made afterwards, 
usually met with the same suc 
cess. 

The opinion of his friends, and I 
may add his own, respecting his pos 
etical abilities, were both raised at ihe 
same time ; and he now resul ved te pubs 
lish the whole in a small volume by 
subscription, his friends kindly offer- 
ing to support him withali therr inte- 
rest. Pleased with the idea of ap. 
pearing a3 an author, and the hope 
of bettering bis condition i lite, a 
prospectus was immediately printed 
and distributed amongst his friends, 
who exerted themselves so heartily 
in bis behalf, that in a few weeks 
the work went to press accompanied 
by a numerous list of subseribers. 

In bringing the work forward, 
his acquainiances considerably in- 
creased, not a tew of whom were of 
the thirsty kind ; with them be spent 


‘many nighis, and [may add, morn. 


Nou 
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ings, they rarely separating till 
Aurora began to make ber appear- 
ances After these orgies, remorse 
always svueceeded, which was 
followed by a resolution to re- 
form, which resolution was sure to 
be broken the first time he met his 
companions. To be short, before 
his book made its appearance, he 
had contracted new acquaintances, 
new habits, and new debts; the 
Jandlord of the house which he fre- 
quented having credited him on 
the strength of the subscription. 


The work at length made its ap- 

earance; in the delivery of which, 
ie became still more exposed to 
company, especially as he had now 
got into the system to ¢reat, and be 
treated. His bottle companions there- 
fore let no opportunity stip, as they 
were sure he had money; and they 
now ofien paid their share of the 
reckoning with flattering him, or 
what they did not improperly call 
tickling. 

This system soon rivetted what 
custom had already made familiar, 
and it might be said with truth, 
that the first and last aet of each 
day was frequenting the miniature 
temples of Bacchus—alias, dram 
shops. 

The bills of printer, &c. had now 
to be paid, also that of the landlord 
of the inn; both were larger than 
he had expected,, particularly the 
latter, wha perhaps, like other 
landlords, had one price for ready 
money, and another for score. 

He now found his expectations 
completely disappointed, for instead 
of realizing a small sum, he found 
he was scarce worth a shilling, if he 


excepted some cesperate debts of 


subscribers, and those eopies which 
still remained on hand; for not a 
few subscribers refused to take the 


book on various pretences, most of 
which were so very vague, that i 
was evident they had set down their 
names without the least intention of 


taking it! 


Company and whiskey for some 
time buried his chagrin in a kind of 
temporary oblivion, during which 
time, several of bis sincere friends 
strove to rouse him to a sense of his 
duty, stating the gross impropriety 
of his conduct, which he acknow. 
ledged. But, alas! he was gone 
too far, the worthless wretehes with 
whom he associated had so anman 
ned him, that he appeared resigned 
.to his fate. He was even some 
times several weeks without leaving 
the public house, usually sleeping 
in an arm chair which was placed 


by the kitchen fire. 


His constitution, which he had 
been thus saping some time, vow 
gave way all at once, and he sunk 
into an inflexible stupidity ; a phy. 
sician was called in by bis aged pa 
reuts, but in vain; and after linger 
ing a tew weeks, his soul took its 
departure for that land, “ from 


(June. 


whence no traveller returns,” 


Sach was the end of Atexis, who, 
by a thoughtless attachment to com 
pany, contracted habits which pro- 
ed, what may justly enough be cai- 


led, his untimely ruin. 


ciples were pure and philanthropr, 
and his writings evince, that he 
possessed some real genius, which 
only required time and” attention to 


His 


prin- 


mature it; and that he would have 
been an ornament to any society, 
if possessed even of common resolt- 
tion. Bat, alas! like his archetype, 
habitual drinking “ laid him bor, 


and stained his name.” 


Rockville. 


R. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ae ° 


plOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
OF MARGARET ROPER, DAUGHTER 
OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

messes’ England's martyr’d sage ! 

0! Move! the grief and glory of thy age! 

Bounteous as Nature’s self, thy heart as- 


sign'd 

ts own large charter to a daughter's 
mind ; 

Spread with adventurous hand its swelling 
sails 

Free to the breath of Greek and Roman 
gales, 

And heaped its freight with riches, dug or 
wrought 

in mines of science, and in looms of 
thought. 

Splendid example! fame that shall not 
fade ; 


Large debt, in gratitude, how fondly paid.” 
Lucy Aikin’s Epistles on Women. 

N favour of the liberal cultivation 

of the minds of women, it may 
be observed, that at no period of 
history does there appear to have 
been greater attention paid to the 
culture of the female mind, than 
during the age of Elizabeth; and at 
no time has there existed a greater 
uumber of amiable and respectable 
women, It appears to have been 
the custom of the times to instruct 
women in the learned languages, 
which was an admirable substitute 
fr fashionable and frivolous acqui- 
sitions. Habits of well-directed study 
and application have a tendency to 
strengthen the faculties, and dis- 
tipline the imagination. A wo- 
man, nnsophisticated by the pedan- 
try of the schools, and who to the 
delicacy and gentleness of her own 
sex, adds the knowledge and _ forti- 
tude which is geuerally supposed 
exclusively to belong to the other, 
exhibits a combination of human 


excellence, which cannot he attain- 
ed by those who are poorly content 
with the destination of the slaves of 


an Eastern Haram, with whom the 
season of youth forms the whole 
life, and who wasting their bloom 
in frivolity, forget the approach of 
age, that season of c' lected thought, 
and of repose of the passions, that 
will rob her of ber only claim to dis- 
tinction and regard. ‘The being 
who, restless in the pursuit of no- 
velty, dependent, unstable, and 
vain, lives only to be amused, be- 
comes necessarily selfish and worth. 
less, the contempt and burthen of 
society, the reproach of one sex, 
and the scorn of the other, 

The domestic affections and ap- 
propriate virtues of the female sex, 
modesty, prudence, and fidelity, 
far from being superseded by study, 
and the liberal scienees, are, on the 
contrary, both strengthened and em- 
bellished. ‘Ihe habits of reflection 
and retirement, which grow out of 
the exercise of the understanding, 
are equally favourable to virtue, and 
to the cultivation of the heart. While 
the mind, by seeking resources in 
itself, acquires a character ot dig- 
nity and independence ; a sentiment 
of grandeur and generosity ts com- 
municated to its affections and sym- 
pathies. Dissipation and tivelous 
pursuits, by eufeebling the under. 
standing, bave a tendency to hare 
den and narrow the heart. 

Among the women distinguished 
for their virtues and acquirements, 
in the 16th century, the ihree daugh- 
ters of Sir Thomas More, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, bold an ele- 
vated rank. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter, 
was born in London, in the year 
1508. She received, in the fashion 
of the times, a learned education, 


‘while men of the first literary re- 


putation were procured by her fa- 
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ther for her preceptors. The follow. 

ing interesting and patriarchal des- 
cription of the family of the Chan- 
cellor, is given by Krasmus. “ More,” 
says he, ina letter to a friend, “ has 
built near London, on the banks of 
the Thames, (Chelsea,) a commo- 
dious bouse, where he converses 
aflably with his family, consisting 
of his wife, bis son, and dauchter-. 

in-law, his three daughters and their 
husbands, with eleven grandchil- 
dren. ‘There is no man living so 
fond of bis children, or who possess- 
es a more excellent temper, You 
would call bis bouse the academy 
of Plato But | shou'd do it an in- 
jury by such a comparison: it is ra- 
ther a school of christian goodness ; 
in which piety, virtue, and the li- 
beral sciences, are studied by every 
individual of the family, No wrang- 
ling or intemperate language i is ever 
heard; no one is idle ; the disci- 
pline of the household is courtesy 
and benevolence. [very one per- 
forms his duty with cheeriulness 
and alacritv.”. What a charming 
pture, contrasted with modern se- 


minaries of vanity and dissipa- 
tion! 
Margaret was peculiarly dis- 


tinguished for her talents and genius, 
De. Clement, and Mr. Willtam Go- 
nell, who ranked with the most 
celebrated linguists of the age, were 
her tutors in the languages: from 
Mr. Dree, Mr. Nicolas, and Mr. 
Richard Hart, she acquired a know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences. Un- 
der the care of these gentiemen, she 
became mistress of the Greek and La- 
tin languages, and made considerable 
progress in astronomy, philosophy, 
physics, logic, rhetoric, music, and 
arithmetic. Sir ‘Thomas, to whom 
all his children were dear, regarded 
his eldest daughter, in whose at- 
tuinments and powers be felt a laud- 
able pride, with peculiar tenderness, 
phe is said to haye written a pure 


- 
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and elegant Latin style: her father 
delighted in holding with her ay 
epistolary correspondence: some of 
her letters, which he communicated 
in confidence to persons of the most 
distinguished abilities and learning, 
received high and just praise. The 
erudition and talents of these admir. 
able sisters were celebrated, ina La. 
tin epigram, by Mr. John Leland, 
the antiquarian poet, ‘The aflece 
tion of the Chancellor for his daug he 
ter Margaret is particularly men. 
tioned, in Mr. More’s Lite of Sir 
Thomas, and in’ Lewis’s edition 
of the same Life, by Roper. 
. During the ext ‘aordinary malady 
called the sweating-sickness, which 
commenced in the army. of Henry 
VIL, 1483, and spreading its CON 
tagious influence to London, appear 
ed again at iatervals, five times, till 
i528, Margaret was seized with 
this disorder: her father, while her 
recovery was doubtful, abandoned 
himself to the most violent sorrow; 
and protested, on her restoration to 
health, that had the malady proved 
fatal, it was his determination to 
have resigned all business, and for 
ever to have abjured the world, 

Jn 1528, in the twentieth year of 
her age, Margaret gave her hand 
to W iliam Roper, esq. of Well-hall, 
Eliham, in Kent, a man of talents, 
and learning, amiable, and accom: 
plished, w hose congenial qualities 
had united him with the family of 
the Chanceilor, by the most *cor 
dial and indissoluble ties, fle was 
‘liberal both in bis domestic and pub- 
hie conduct. Kind and compassion 
ate in his temper; the support of 
the prisoner, the poor, and the op- 
pressed, The young coupie Col 
tinued to live at Chelsea, with the 
family, till its oa head, after 
being taken into custody, was COD 
fined in the Tower. Two sons and 
three daughters were the fruit of 
this marriage, whose education Wa 
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superintended by their mother, with 
the most assiduons care. Drs. Cole 
and Christopherson, afterwards Bi- 
shop of Chichester, men eminent 
for their skill as Grecians, - were 
procured by Mrs. Roper, as precep- 
tors to her children. This lady cor- 
responded, and was personally ac- 
gnainted with Erasmus, the restorer 
of earning, by whom she was styled 
Brittaenia decus, and in whose esti- 
mation she held a high place. Sir 
Thomas having presented to Eras- 
mus a valuable picture, drawn by 
Hans Holbein, in which he was him- 
self represented, surrounded by his 
children, Erasmus returned his ac- 
knowledgments in a Latin epistle, 
which he addressed to Margaret. 
In his letter. he expresses the plea- 
sure he felt in receiving a represen 
tation of a family which he so truly 
respected ; and more especially that 
ofa lady, whose resemblance could 
not be beheld without being remind- 
ed of her excellent and admirable 
qualities. Margaret replied to this 
compliment in an elegant Latin 
epistle; in which, after expressing 
her pleasure in the satisfaction the 
picture had afforded to her learned 
friend, she acknowledged him as an 
insiructor to whom she should ever 
feel herself grateful. 

At different periods, Erasmus ad- 
dressed himself also to her sisters, 
Elizabeth and Cecilia; but Mar- 
garet, to whom he dedicated some 
hymns of Prudentius, appears to 
have been his favourite. Having 
in the early -part of her life applied 
herself to the languages, she now 
prosecuted, with no less assiduity, 
the study of philosophy, of the 
sciences, of physics, and of theolo- 
gy. ‘The two latter branches of 
knowledge were more particularly 
recommended to her by her father. 


Till this period, her life glided -on’ 


serenely, a calm unruffled stream, 
iQ the acquisition of science, and in 
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the bosom of her family. It became 
now agitated and perturbed, by the 
tragical fate of her beloved and in- 
valuable father. 

The Chancellor having disap- 
proved the conduct of Henry VIIL, 
in the business of his divorce from 
Catherine, his first wife, thought 
proper to resign the seals, and incur- 
red, by this measure, the displea- 
sure of a capricious tyrant. Sir 
Thomas, living under the same roof, 
and in the midst of his family, the 
expenses Of which he had hitherto 
defrayed from his revenue, knew 
not how, on the resignation of his 
office, to support the idea of a se- 
paration from them. Having as- 
sembled his children together, he 
advised with them respecting the 
measures which it would be neces. 
sary to pursue: and, while they 
listened to him in mournful and 
respectful silence, thus addressed 
them: “I have been brought up 
at Oxford, at an Inn of Chancery, 
at Lincoln’s-Inn, and in the King’s 
Court, from the lowest degree to 
the highest; and yet have I, in 
yearly revenues, at this present 
time, little ieft me above one hun- 
dred pounds a-year. If therefore 
we continue to live together, we 
must all become contributors. But 
my counsel is, that we descend not 
to the lowest fare first: we will not 
yet comply with Oxford fare, nor 
that of New-Inn; but we will begin 
with Lincoln’s-Inn diet, where many 
persons of distinction live very 
agreeably. And should we find 
ourselves incapacitated from living 
thus the first year, we will, the 
next, conform ourselves to that of 
Oxford. Should our purses not even 
allow us that, we may afterwards, 
with bag and wallet, go and beg tue 
gether—hoping, that, for pity, some 
good people will give us their chae 
rity; and at every man’s door, we 
will sing a salve regina, whereby 
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we shall still keep company, and he 
merry together.” This excellent 
family was soon after disper- 
sed; but Margaret and her husband 
still continued to reside near their 
father. 

Sir Thomas refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy, the prospect now 
became darker; he was committed 
to the custody of the abbot of West- 
minster, whence, continuing toflex- 
ibie, he was removed to the Tower, 
Overwhelmed with grief, his daugh- 
ter was, through incessant impor- 
tunity, at length allowed to visit 
him: admitted to his presence, she 
left no argument, expostulation, or 
intreaty, unessayed, to induce him 
to relent from his purpose. But her 
eloquence, her tenderness, and her 
tears, proved alike ineffectual ; the 
principles and constancy of this 
great, but unfortunate man, were 
not to be shaken. Margaret, less 
tenacious, or less bigotted, had her- 
self taken the oath, with the fol- 
lowing reservation—“° ds far as 
would stand with the law of God.” 

The family, on this affecting oc- 
casion, seem again, from a letter 
addressed by Mrs. Roper to her fa- 
ther, to have assembled at Chelsea. 
« What think you, my most dear fa- 
ther,” says she, “ doth comfort us, 
in this your absence, at Chelsea ? 
Surely, the remembrance of your 
manner of life passed among us, your 
holy conversation, your wholesome 
counsels, your examples of virtue ; 
of which there is hope, that they do 
not only persevere with you, but 
that they are, by God’s grace, much 
more increased.’ During the im- 
prisonment of Sir Thomas, a frequent 
intercourse of letters passed between 
him and this beloved daughter; and 
when deprived of pen and ink, he 
contrived to write to her with a coal. 
These letters are of an affecting na- 
ture, and are printed at the conclu- 
sion of the works of Sir Thomas 
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More, published by bis nephew. Mr 
Rastell: many of them are also re. 
printed by the last editor of the Life 
of Sir Thomas, Mr. Roper, 173). 

It is related by Dr. Knight, in hig 
Life of Erasmus, that sentence |yay. 
ing been passed on the Chancellor, 
his daughter, as he was returning 
towards the Tower, rushing throuch 
the populace and guards, threw her. 
self npea his neck, and, without 
speaking, in a stupor of despair, 
strauied bim closely in her arms, 
Even the guards, at this affecting 
scene, melted into compassion, while 
the fortitude of the illustrious prisone 
er,nearly vielded. ‘My dear Mar. 
garet,’ said he, ‘submit with pa 
tience, grieve no longer for me, it 
is the will of God, and must be 
borne.’ Tenderly embracing her, 
he withdrew himself from her arms, 
He had not proceeded many paces, 
when she again rushed towards him; 
again, im a paroxysm of sorrow, 
more eloquent than words, threw 
herself on his bosom. Tears flowed 
down the venerable cheeks of Sir 
Thomas, while he gazed on her 
with tender earnestness; yet his hee 
roic purpose continued unmoved, 
Having intreated her prayers for 
him, he bade her affectionately 
Farewell! while every spectator dis- 
solved in tender sympathy. 

The cares of Margaret extended 
to the lifeless remains of her beloved 
parent: by her interests and exer 
tions, his body was, after his exe 
cution, interred in the chapel of 
St. Peter’s ad viacula, within the 
precincts of the ‘Tower; and was 
afterwards removed, according to 
the appointment of Sir Thomas dur- 
ing his life, to the chancel of the 
church at Chelsea, His head, hav 
ing remained fourteen days expose 
upon London bridge, in conformity 
to his sentence, was about to be 
cast into the Thames, when it was 
purchased by his daughter. Beg 
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on this occasion, inhumanly sum- 
moned before the council, she firm- 
ly avowed and justified her conduct. 
This boldness did not escape the 
vengeance. of the King; she was 
committed to prison, whence, after 
ashort restraint, and vain attempts 
to subdue her courage by menaces, 
she was liberated, and restored to 
her husband and family. 
The reinainder of her life was 
assed in domestic retirement, in 
the bosom of her family, and in the 
education of her children. She is 
described by Mr. More, in his life 
of Sir Thomas, as a woman of sin- 
gular powers and endowments, and 
as chosen by her father, for her sa- 
gacity and prudence, as his triend 
and confidant. She corrected, by 
her own discernment, without the 
assistance of any manuscript, a cor- 
Tuption in St. Cyprian, restoring 
nervos severitatis, lor nisi vos severi- 
tatis, as testified by Pamelion and 
John Coster. She composed many 
Latin epistles, poems, and orations, 
which were dispersed among the 
learned of her acquaintance. She 
wrote, in reply to Quintilian, au 
oration, in the defence of the rich 
man, whom he accuses of having 
poisoned, with certain venemous 
flowers in his garden, the poor man’s 
bees. This performance is said to 
have rivalled in eloquence the pro- 
duction to which it was in answer, 
«lwo .declamations were likewise 
written by her, and translated Loth 
by herself and her father, with equal 
spirit and eloquence, into Latin. 
due also composed a treatise, “ Of 
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the four last Things,” with so much 
Justness of thought, and strong rea- 
soning, as obliged Sir Thomas 
to conless a superiority to a discourse 
in which be was himself employed 
onthe same subject, and which, it 
is supposed, on that account, he 
never concluded, The Ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Eusebius was translat- 
ed by this lady from the Greek into 
Latin: its publication was supersede 
ed by that of Bishop Christopher- 
son, a celebrated Grecian of that 
period. ‘This labour of learning was 
afterwards translated from the La- 
tin into English, by Mary, the 
daughter of Margaret Roper, who 
inherited the talents of her mother. 

Mrs. Roper, whose learning and 
genius procured her the respect aud 
admiration of the distinguished che 
racters of her country, and of the 
age in which she lived, survived her 
father only nine years: she had 
been a wife-sixteen years, and died 
in 1544, in her thirty-sixth year. 
In compliance with her desire, the 
head of her father was interred with 
her; in her arms, as related by 
some, or, according to others, d¢« 
posited in a leaden box, and placed 
upon her coffin. She was buried 
in St. Dunstan’s church, in the city 
of Canterbury, in a vault under a 
chapel joining to the chancel, the 
burying-place of the Roper family. 
Her busbaud remained a widower 
thirty-three years after bis irrepare 
able loss; when he expired January 
4th, 1577, and was ioterred with 
his beloved wife. 


See 
DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


WINNING BY HALF NECK. 
x ELL my good friend,” said 
Colonel Mac—to Tattersall, 


«have you such a horse as would suit 
me.” “1 hope so, Colonel. But what 
sort of a horse would you like, for 
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I have a variety, from 1000 gui- 
neas to 50.” “I know you ave, 
but L am particularly desirous to 


have a hamisome horse, with a 
very short vieck.” “ May I beg to ask 


the reason ot so singular a choice :” 


“Why, my friend, 1 will tell you in 
contidence. You know my relation 
and attachment to the Prince. [| 
frequently ride out with him: I 
want a horse so made up, that I 
may, convenicntly to myself, and 
to the Prince, hold conversation, 
with our bodies en the same line, 
and without the necessity of tun- 
ing, while at the same time, my 
horse’s head shall keep ata proper 
distance, behind that of my master. 
This I hope you will accomplish 
for me, my dear Tattersal, and be 
assured | shall remember the obli- 
gation, You may smile, but you 
do not know how many little forms 
are essential to create a complete 
courtier.” 
THE POTATO. 


It may be called the vegetable 
potyrvs. ‘There is a vitality, or 
more truly speaking, a reproduc- 
tive power in every part of it. Even 
the rind pared off, and cut into 
cubes of an inch square, will vege- 
tate and grow into vigorous plants, 
The embryo plants seem to extend 
throngh all the substance. I am 
told that in the joints of the stalks, 
there are seeds, which after a year 
or two, being taken care of, will 
continue the same sort of potato, 
Without hazard of degenerating, 
as we find so many ditlerent pota- 
toes are apt todo, requiring a fre- 
quent return to the great variety 
contained in the seed itself, of the 
plant, the store of nature for new 
varieties. As the roots shoot out 
in lateral stages, might not repeated 
moulding increase the quantity pro- 
duced, vot satisied with one or two 


mouldings. 
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JEFFERSON AND G8ORSE THE Tijpy 
Jefferson said.—* I feel no quialie 
fication for this distinguished past 
but a sincere zeil for all the objects 
of our institution, and an ardent 
desire to see knowledge so dissem). 
nated through the mass of mankind, 
that it may at length reach even 
the extremes of society, begyars 
and kings.” “ May every peasant 
in the kingdom have a pallet for 
his pot,” was the wish of Henry 
IV. of France “ May every maa 
in these countries be able to read his 
bible,” said George the III. ; and, 
certainly, he never made use of a 
, better sentiment. One great advap. 
tage of the new mode of education 
is, that it has turned the public at. 
tention, particularly of the hie 
classes, a that boas ies of ote 
REFORM Which consists in the spread 
of knowledge. It is slow, perhaps, 
but very sure. It is not mereiy the 
excellence, but the novelty of the 
mode, which gives a stimulus, a new 
impulse to the general mind on the 
subject of universal education. The 
succession of new experiences, like 
a rotation of crops, may be said ty 
keep the public domain always in 
heart, which the ancient mode kept 
up, would have exhausted and ren 
dered effaie. There is an opposition 
raised by those in the trade, just in 
the same way shat mechanics vent 
their rage against machinery Con 
trived for the abridgment of tabour, 
Just in the same way, that the vac- 
cine inoculation met its first strong 
antagonists in the interested views, 
and selfish fears, of a certain class 
of surgeons and apothecaries. The 
ingenuity of man has seconded a 
kind providence iti contriving means 
of averting a mortal distemper, and 
of preserving the human face (among 
the fairest of God’s works,) from the 
cruel ravages of a loathsome dis 
ease. | consider the Lancaster 
school as a vaccination of the bumas 
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<ul from the centagion of indolence, 
and incrustation of ignorance. Lan- 
caster 1s the Jenner of the mind. 
Will he receive the same parliament- 
ary reward, for clearing the counte- 
nance “of human society ? “ Feros 
fructus more, collendo.’ The 
vaccinating process has spread 
through the world in every direc- 
tion. Will war obstruct the imtro- 
duction of the Lancasterian school 
upon the continent f Will the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade grant 
a licence for its exportation ? . it was, 
I believe, practiced in Paris; but not 
onan extensive scale. Is there no 
similar experiment tried at present, 
of this education, in the large way, 
upon the continent of Europe? ln- 
oculation, and this mode of educa- 
tion came, primarily, from the East, 
the cradle of arts and sciences, but 
where they have remained so long in 
the cradle. War obstructs the rapid 
circulation of beneficial discoveries, 
notone of its least evils. Joseph 
Lancaster bas been called a vain 
man. i think so. Howard, also, 
Iremember, and thought he also 
Was a vainman. These men, and 
all such men, are entitled to be vain. 
Their minds are concentrated upon 
one subject, aud oot bemg much 
conversant with others,they are apt 
to believe all merit is placed in what 
they exclusively cultivate, and estt- 
mate themselves according to the im- 
provement they know they have 
made in thts favourite department. 
They grow egotistical. Most men 
ae pretty much the same im thts 
iell-valuation; ‘and almost all wo- 
men, “ b cannot conceive,’ said 
the dancing-master of William Pult- 
hey, ““ cannot conceive why such 
atalking is kept about this man ? 
When be was at my school, I never 
tould make the fellow turn out his 
toes. The world could 
bimdance.”’ Sir Isaac Newton was 
Modest, and even diffident, from 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XLVII. 
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not make- 





most comprehensive knowledge. 
Joseph Lancaster is a vain man, 
Well, be it so —It is a self remnne- 
ration. He has, as yet, received 
little other reward, the 


VACCINATION. 

Have there been any experiments: 

or if so, have they been made in 
uumber and variety sufficient to as- 
certain, positively, whether the vac- 
cine disease be, in the cow itself, 
an original, or an adopted complaint, 
Whether it be an eruptive disease, 
local, or systematic, sud generis, or 
whether it be the small-pox by some 
accident or aptitude, introduced in- 
to the system of the animal, and ren- 
dered milder by this transmission, 
and fit for the purpose of re-inocu- 
lation into the human ceconomy. 
Would it not be proper to try, a- 
gain and again, whether the virus 
of the variola or small-pox can be 
introduced, by inocuiation, roto the 
cow. Perhaps, if eruptive com- 
plaints could be thus transmitted, 
and mildened by communication, 
it might presenta field of discovery, 
which might lessen the ills humam- 
ty is heir to. Might not even the 
PLAGUE itself, be thus diluted, or 
edulcorated by transmission through 
the system of that animal which the 
Indians call “ blessed ;” and thus, 
by re-inoculation into the bunian 
system, operate as a jresefvative, 
at least for some time ; the operation 
to be repeated as often as found 
from: experience to be necessary.” 
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*« Tt has been frequently remarked at 
Constantinople, that domestic animals were 
not exempt from the plague. ‘They are, 
indeed, less susceptible than man, of 
being attacked by it ; and it is scarcel 
but in the years when the disorder shews 
itself witlr all its intenseness that it raakes 
ravages among them: Several intellirent 
persons assured me, that dogs, in «very 
Case, escap J in greater number inan man trom 
this disease, and that they had, like him, 
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The vaccine proving a security a- 
gainst the variolous infection, may 
seem to prove it probable that they 
are rather varieties of the same dis- 
ease, than of different kinds. It ap- 
pears a law, that the system is insus- 
ceptible of a repetition of the same 
morbid action; and were the mor- 
bid actions different, it is searce- 
ly to be imagined how the vaccine 
should become so perfect a preser- 
vative from the variolous virus. An 
inoculation from the varicella, or 
swine-pock, or chicken-pock, will 
not secure from the attack of the va- 
riola, or small-pock ; but the vac- 
cination has that effect, and this 
seems tu argue an identity of cha- 
racter in these discases, although 
there be a distinction in several other 
particulars. If the variolous, and 
vaccine be really, as is generally 
supposed, of totally ciflerent natures, 
there is, in the discovery that one 
disease may prove an effectual pre- 
ventative through life, of another 
disease, and that other a far more 
dan_erous one, there is a wide field 
opened for medical experiment—a 
field, as yet unlaboured, x. 


CANTON OF BERNE, 

Great disturbances having’ arisen 
at Berne, in consequence of the strug- 
vle between the Catholics aud the 
Protestants, the magistrates of an 
adjacent town gave orders, “ ‘That 
no one should speak either well or 
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buboes, the suppuration of which was 
more or less abundant.” Oliver's Travels. 


Might not an inoculation from one of 
these buboes produce a mitigated discase, that 
in its propagation, would, as it were, sub- 
due the more malignant type, and at 
least prove a preservative, for a certain pe- 
riod, the length of which might be ascer- 
tained by experience? Might not the pe- 
riodical visiiation of the plague, be, in this 
manner, warded off, and its nature be 
at the same time transmuted, to advan- 
tage of the human race, 
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ill of God, under pain of their sever. 
est displeasure !” 
TEA. 

“ The solace of the weary, and the 
cordial of the sick: the enlivener of 
gaiety, and the soother of cares it 
ministers to the comfort of the col. 
lege, and the refinement of the pa 
lace 5 uniting the rich and the poor, 
and the sexes together, by the bland 
assimilation of habit :?’—A beautify! 
sentence, extracted from the Morn. 
ing Chronicle 

HOSPITAL REGISTER, 

Let the Register consist of three 
tables. The first specifying the 
number of patients, admitted, cured, 
relieved, discharged or dead. The 
secoud, the several diseases of the 
patients, with their events. The 
third, the sexes, ages, and occupa 
tions of the patients. The ages should 
be reduced into classes, and the Ta. 
bles adapted to the four divisions of 
the vear. By such an institution, 
the increase or decrease of sickness: 
the attack, progress, and cessation 
of epidemics; the comparative 
healthiness of different — situations, 
climates, and seasons ;_ the influence 
of particulantrades and manufactures, 
on health and life, with many other 
curious cliicumstances, not more ia. 
teresting to physicians than to the 
community, would be ascertained 
with sufliciente precision, a clearer 

insight would be gained into the 
comparative success of hospital aad 
private practice, and, the Causes 
of the difference would be more 
clearly known. ‘The inbred disease 
of Hospitals, from air necessarily 
contaminated, has never yet been 
properly and perseveringly attended 
to, notwithstanding all the modera 
discoveries of chemists and phys 
cians. 
MRS. .. 
Equal in her temper, and warn 
only in her friendly and family a 
tachments; gay, without allectatior 
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lively, without levity; and grave, 
without melancholy. She is econo- 
mieal, without meanness ;_ polite, 
withouw'! affectation; and generous, 
without Ostentation, 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOVELS. 

Awriterin the Athenrum, a pe- 
rindical publication, recommends no- 
vels to be arranged according to the 
botanical system of — Linnwus 
Monandria Monogynia is the usual 
class, most novels having one hero 
and one herdine. Sir Charles Grandie 
son is Monandria Digynia. Those 
in which the families of the lovers 
are at variance, may be called Dim- 
cious The Cryptogamia are very 
numerous; so are the Poly gamia. 
Where the lady is in doubt ‘whic hi 
to chuse of ber lovers, the tale is to 
be classed under the Icosandria. 
Where the party hesitates between 
love and duty : or avarice, or ami 
tion, Didynamia. Many are poi- 
sonous; few of any use; and far 
the greater part are annuais, 

POWER OF THE CHURCH IN THE MID= 
DLE AGES. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
power and tyranny of the priesthood, 
in the middle ages, from the foiluw- 
ing eXtr: ordinary occurrence. 

Theodosius, one of the greatest 
and most powerful of the Roman 
Emperors, having committed an of- 
fence, incurred the displeasure of 
the Church. To al! his prayers and 
entreaties for pardon, St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, was deaf and inexo- 
rable. Nothing short of public con- 
fession and penance could satisfy 
that zealous and hanghty prelate ; 
fo pertorm which the Emperor at 
length reluctantly consented. Here 
the world beheld a novel and inter- 
esting spectacle. The Emperor of 
the Roman world, divested of the 
imperial purple, stood several days 
inthe cathedral of Milan, bare-head- 
éd, and covered with sack-cloth, 
imploring with sighs and tears, the 
pardon of his sins, ~which he at length 
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obtained, and was re-admitted into 
the bosom of the Church. M.* 
ASCETIC FANATICISM, 

The monastic establishments origi- 
nated in Egypt. Astony, a zealous 
aad devout enthusiast, was the first 
who retired trom the world, AD. 
805, and devoted himself to the ser- 
vice of God. The contagion spread 
so widely and rapidly, that in A.D, 
359, there were upwards of 50,000 
persons spread over the plains and 
deserts of Egypt, who lived a re- 
cluse and solitary lite; and who had 
renounced all connexion with the 
werld, 

Simon Stylites, a zealous fanatic, 
carried this enthusiastic spirit to an 
extreme degree. [lis disciples and 
followers were termed Anchorites, 
In the third and fourth centuries, 
many thousands of these deluded 
wretches renounced society and ci- 
vilization, and voluntarily embraced 
a wild and savage life, Inuumer- 
able multitudes prazed like beasis 
in the plains of Mesopotamia, their 
bodies being entirely naked, and 
oppressed and confined by an in- 
supportable load of heavy crosses 
and chains. 

Yet, such were the mistaken ideas 
entertained in those barbarous times, 
that these deluded fanatics were 
siyled saints and martyrs ; and were 
regarded with the most profound awe 
and veneration. M. 


IGNORANCE OF TUE FIFTH CENTURY. 
Nothing can afford us a more 
strong or convincing proof of the uni- 
versal darkness and ignorance which 
prevailed in the middle ages, than 
the following most extrordinary fact. 
In the year A.D. 500, the two Em. 
perors who governed the Roman 
world, were so jiliterate, as to be 

both ignorant of the alphabet !! 

M. 


ee ee ee 

° The anecdotes matked M. were com- 
municated by our correspondent Marcel- 
lus. 
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SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT FOR LESS 
OFFENCES LI ADS 1O THE COMMIS- 
SION OF GKEAT CK MES. 

“I was once present” (says Gil- 
bert Wakefield.) “at the execution of 
aman of undaunted firmness, and 
(saving this action of robbing a tra- 
veiler of a few shillings, without in- 
sult or ill-usage, under the seduction 
of an hardened accomplice ;) of an 
unexceptionable character. Le died 
without bravado, aud without obdu- 
racy ; under a due sense of his aw- 
ful situation ; with the magnanimity 
of an hero: despising that merciless, 
and unequal semence which had 
brought him to this sad condition. 
‘Had I known,’ says he, ‘that I 


Original Poetry. 
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should have suffered chus for tho, 
offence, I would wot have so easily 
been taken!’ [le was a mai 
of Elerculean strength, and capable 
of destroying half a dozen COnsta. 
bies, before he could have been se. 
cured ” 

Life of Wakefield, v.1,p. 313-315. 

Morro OF A GOOD CITIZEN, 

* Uuder the goverument of laws 
what is the motto of a good citizen 
do obey punctually, and to censure 
Sreely.”* 

Bentham’s Fragments of Government 


+ #* See the motto in the title-page of this 
volume, 
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A BORDER-BALLAD. 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lion of Lid- 


desdale ! 

Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes 
on ; 

The Armstrongs are flying, the widows 
are crying, 

The Castleton’s burning, and Oliver's 


prone. 
Lock the door, Lariston, high on the 
weather-gleam 


See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky ; 

Yeomen, and Carbinier—Bilman, and Hal- 
badier ; 

Fierce is the forage, and war isthe cry. 

Newcastle brandishes high his proud scy- 
metar, 

Ridley is riding his fleet-footed grey ; 

Ridley, and Howard there—Wandal, and 


Windermere, 
tock the door, Lariston, hold them at 
bay. 
Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of La- 
“ riston, 
Why does the joy-candle beam in thine 
eye? 

Whou-bold border-ranger, beware of thy 
danger, 

‘Thy foes are relentless, determin’d, and 
nigh. 


—Little know’'st thou of our moss-troop- 
ers might, 


Linhope, and Sorby true :—Sandhope, and 
Heilbourne tuo, 

Gentle in manner, but lions in fight. 

I have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Radburne, 
and Netherbie, 

Old Sim of Whitram, and all his array : 

Come all Northumberland, ‘Teesdale, and 
Cumberland, 

Here at the Breaken-tower shall end the 
fray. 

Scowl’d the broad Sun oler the links of 
green Liddesdaie, 

Red as the beacon-light, tipt by the wold, 

Many a martial eye mirror’d the morning 
sky, 

And never more op’d on his orbit of gold: 

Shrill was the bugie’s note—dreaeful the 
warrior’s shout! 

Lances and halberts in splinters were 
borne, 

Helmet and Hauberth then, brav‘d the 
Claymore in vain, 

Buckler and armiet in shivers were torn; 

See how they wave the proud files of the 
Windermere, 

Howard, all woe to tiny hopes of the day; 

Hear the wide welkin rend, while th 
Scots shouts ascend, 

Eljiott of Laristun, Elliot: for aye! 
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THE PEACOCK’S, LAMENT. 


ecCASIONED BY A PARENT'S NEGLECT. 


Tur sable Rook, in this tall grove, 
His mourning plumage wears ; 

In silent grief, the pensive dove 
On yonder pine appears. 


For when the bland nutritious food 
The parent ceas’d to give ; 

Then death within the confines stood, 
And Peacock ceas’d to live! 


The rigid Winter’s frosty gales 

Have chill’d the warbler’s throats ; 
A gelid stillness pow prevails 

O’er all their finest notes. 


But Winter hoar fly far away, 
And blooming spring abound ; 
Then this parterre will smile on day, 
And waft its odours round, 


O’er Peacock’s long neglected grave, 

The Spring's first flower’s we'll spread ; 
The snow-drops and the crocus wave, 

In garlands round his bed, 


The Lark aloft on trembling wing 
Leads on the tuneful throng, 

The Thrush and jetty Blackbird sing 

- The Peacock’s requiem song ! 


L. 


Ee 


TO DEBBY, WHO MADE ME A PURSEs» 


Wii wondrous art and industry 
A favourite maid the tissue wove, 
“ Thy money here lay up,” said she, 
“Let nought engage thy heart but love.” 


I took the gift, enclos’d my pelf, 

And drew the strings with nicest care ; 
I came to see my stores—poor elf! 

Alas, 1 found no money there. 


I own the magic of thy art, 

Ah, Debby, dear, the charm undo ; 
For how can any human heart 

Think of his cash, and think of you? 





ADDRESS TO SPRING, 


te 
Come, gentle Spring,” ah, come and 


stay, 


Thy timid buds and flow’rets fear 
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To trust the yet yncertain year ; 
Ah, haste to bless thy own, thy longing 
May. 


Did Winter, amorous of thy charms, 
Often step back at eve and morn 
To greet thee at thy favourite thorn, 
Ah! how thou shrunk within his icy arms { 


Too like the blooming maid—To-day 
Doom’d by cold Interest’s command, 
To wrinkled age to yield that hand 

Plighted to rosy youth—now left to pine 

like May. 


But come, nor fear to spread thy green 
O’er thine own lawns, and deck thy 
flowers, 
Then joyous stray amid thy bowers, 
Drest by thy constant May, with hand une 
seen. 
ea 


IMPROMPTU. 


Ox: impious Spain, who did at first 
Rip up Earth’s very guts for gold, 
Now may you reck the deed accurst, 


Now ev’n yourselves are bought and 
sold! 


Proud Britons spurn your earthly ore! 
With taxes high, and pockets light! 
Borne on the car of Credit, soar, 
Yoke with stamp'’d wings the buoyane 
kite. ° 


—— one 


SELECTED POETRY. 





EPITAPH ON BUTLER, THE AUTHOR 
OF HUDIBRAS, 

Written by O’Brien, and placed in 

Covent Garden Church, where Butler was 

buried. It is under a bust of the Poet, set up 


at the expense of some inhabitants of the 
parish. 





A FEW plain men, to pomp and pride 
unknown, 

Q’er a poor bard have rais’d this humble 
stone, 

Whose wants alone his genius could sur- 
pass, 

Victim of zeal! the matchless Hudibras ! 


What, tho’ fair freedom suffered in his 
page, 

Reader, forgive the author—for the age. 

How few, alas ! disdain to cringe and cant, 

When ’tis the mode to play the sycophant ' 
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But, oh! let all be taught from Butler's 


Discoveries and Improvements 





(June, 


That wit, and pride, are alwa 
’ P ’ ys danger. 


fate, ous things, 
Who hope to make their fortune by the And little faith is due to courts and 
great, kings. 
nn _) 





DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN ARTS, MANU. 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 





Specification of the Patent granted to 
John Hives, of Holbeck, in the 
parish of Leeds, in the County of 
York, Linen-manufacturer ; for a 
machine for hackling or dressing 
Hemp, Flax, and other materials. 


Dated, August 12, 1811, 


N the axis are fixed two wood or 

metal rims or bearers, about 
fifieen inches diameter, more or less, 
according to the length of the flax 
or hemp to be dressed. On the cir- 
cumference of tbe rims or bearers 
are fixed four cross rails; on each of 
the cross rails are fixed two or more 
hackles, according to the number of 
operations te flax or hemp is re- 
quired to pass. ‘To the rim or bear- 
er are also fixed four back-boards, 
each of which may be raised or 
lowered by the screws, so as to ad- 
just the ‘back boards to the height 
required for working the flax or 
hemp upon the pins of the hackles. 
The axis, by the two cranks and 
the two levers, gives motion to two 
levers on which is fixed the holder 
rail. The holder rail drawn to a 
scale of an e:gthth of an inchto an 
inch, on which are fixed four smooth 
plates of thin iron, turned up about 
three inches at the front to receive 
the holders, packed a sufficient 


height from the rail to allow the 
holders to pass freely. A motion is 
given to the pulley, on the crank 
axis, which may make about one 
hundred revolutions in a minute, 
and by a pinion or nut gives motion 
to the stud wheel, and by it to the 


wheel on the axis, which makes one 

revolution for four of the crank. The 

crank by the levers raises the holder 
rail about five imeches during the 
time that the hackie passes under 

‘it; and falls it immediately atier the 

hackle has passed it, which gives 

the flax or hemp a stroke upon the 
hackle, and makes the points of the 
hackle-pins pierce the fibres which 
are split by the continued motion of 
the hackle. The flax or hemp is 
laid straight across the lower part of 
the holder, between the screws, 
upon which the top part of the nol. 
der is laid, and screwed tizht. The 
holder thus filled with about six or 
eight ounces of flax or hemp, is put 
into the slide on the holder rail, over 
the set of coarser hackles; when the 
flax or hemp is sutiiciently cut or 
worked on one side, the boy whe 
attends the machines turns the hol- 
der to the other, and replaces it in 
the slidé, and In the same manner 
works it on the finer hackles.* 

——- 

Specification of the patent granted to 
Robert Goswell Giles, of the city of 
London, Merchant; for an inven 
vention of a Cap or Cowl of anew 
construction, to be placed on the 


tops af Chimneys. 
Dated, February 6, 1812. 


The shape of the cap is tha’ of a 
evlinder, open at both ends the 











*A plate, describing this machine, 1s 
given in the Repertory of Arts, &c., No 
CXXi., June, 1812, 
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grea of the base or lower end being 
double that of the top of the chim- 
ney-pot, and the upper end is con- 
structed by a shoulder, leaving the 
aperture something longer than the 
top. A lid, or cover, whose upper 
surface is convex, is fixed by brack- 
ets to the inside of the cap, about 
three inches below the opening, and 
from three to four inches, (as the 
case may require.) above the top of 
the pot, and projects about one. 
eighth of an inch over the rim, to 
prevent the rain, &c. from dropping 
down the chimney. The cap is 
made to descend from three to six 
inches below the top of the pot, and 
in some instances the sides are car- 
ried up straight, without the shoul- 
der; in which cases, the lid should 
not be distant more than two anda 
halfor three inches from the top of 
the pot. The cap is fastened to the 
pot by four brackets, and may be 
made of iron, or any other proper 
material, 


Observations by the Patentee. 

This chimney-cap is principally 
intended to remedy those chimnies 
that smoke when the wind is in a 
particular quarter, and = for such 
only it is professed to be a perfect 
cure, since it is impossible for the 
wind, in whatever direction it may 
come, to blow down the chimney. 
It will also prevent rain, snow, &c. 
from falling down the chimney, the 
unpleasant consequences of which 
are well known. By the cap being 
stationary, and admitting a tree 
passage for the smoke on all sides, 
it is not liable to the inconveniences 
of most of the moveable tops, by 


becoming soon clogged up, and out 
of order, 


It is particularly adapted to ships, 
a i! requires no shifting, and acts 


the Same in all directions of the 
Wind. 
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Method of making Bricks, so as to 
form cheaper and firmer Buildings, 
and useful under-ground Drains ; 
by John Stephens, Esq. 


(From the Transactions of the Socie- 
tv for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, aud Commerce.) 


I have sent, for the inspection of 
the Society of Arts, &c., three clo- 
sure. bricks, which, on examina- 
tion, you will will find to have been 
cut three-fourths of the way through 
in the middle, by a wire, and the 
whole of the way through at each 
end, which leave the ends square, 
and handsome for work. 

The bricklayer, to divide each 
brick in length, has only to take 
the brick in his left hand with the 
mark, or cut downwards longitudi- 
nally, and by one smart blow with 
the trowel, he will bave two com- 
plete king-closures, with which he 
can easily make four common clo- 
sures. 

I have shown them to many work. 
men, who al! approve of them. I 
had two-hundred and fifty of them 
made by a brickmaker for an ex- 
periment, and I have ordered two 
thousand more. ‘The builders who 
do the principal part of my work, 
have had some on their own account, 
and have since increased their or- 
ders. I have no doubt, when they 
are better Known, they will come 
into general use, 

A considerable saving in labour 
and waste of bricks may be effected 
by their use, particularly in’ walls 
where piers are built, and where 
there are many openings, the work 
will also be rendei:ed wore substan. 
tial 

There will be a saving in room 
and materials where the back of a 
chimney is built against a straight 
wall, particularly in flues for low 
buildings. 

They will be found useful in ci- 
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ties or large towns, by being placed 
in partition wails instead of tath 
and plaster, aud be acheck to the 
ravages of fire. 

They will be usefu! in preventing 
the passage of rats aud mice, and 
the disagreeable smell occastoned 
when they die betwixt lath and plas- 
ter or wainscot. 

They will also answer for drain- 
ing land, and will form cheaper 
sinall drains from houses than any 
other method. 

They may be cut in other forms 
or directions for particular purposes, 
according to the uses for which they 
are intended. 

The additional expense of divid- 
ing them by the wire, is about two 
shillings per thousand, it Is gener- 
ally done after they have been mold- 
ed one or two days, according to 
the dryness of the season. 

I flatter myself, that if this com- 
munication meets with the approba- 
tion of the Society, it will render a 
benefit to the public. 

On ingniry from builders, I am 
informed, that the saving by the 
use of the bricks I have invent- 
ed, will be from two and-a half to 
five per ceut. in a five window house 
m brick work and tlabeur, in a 
front of forty fect with or without 
piers. 

In ornamental brick piers for gate- 
ways I think the saving of bricks 
by means of cutting may be very 
considerable, and in ihe labour still 
more, besides the work being done 
more sound and substantial. 

Iam using a few of them in an 
eleven-inch brick-wall, (a system 
hitherto entirely new,) ma western- 
ly aspect, asa preventative or guard 
against the eilects of weather, and 

it will, in point of dryness, be 
equal to a fourteen-inch wall. I 
have enclosed a letter from Benja- 
min Garroway, a brick-layer, who 
has requested me to let him have ail 
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the bricks |} have of this kind, aud 


to bespeak more for him. I hays 
also sent a certitscate from Mr. Ro. 
bert Wright, who ts extensive, y €n- 
gaged | in buildings. 

The drains tor agricultural pur- 
poses might be done by women or 
children, exe opt the di: eging of the 
drains, especially two-nch drains, 
With respect to loner drains, if 
they are required of four inches, and 
to be covered with brick, I would 
recommend the bricks to be laid 
anglewise, tm order to promote 
strength in covering. 

Every brick intended for the Ones 
ration L recommend, is taken off the 
stack two or three days after it js 
moided. It is then put on 2 stool or 


board, and a wire, about the size of 


No, 23, is pressed on the upper side 
of the brick, so as to pass through 
each end of it, it is then immediately 
placed on the stack again, and afer. 
wards burned, 


Letter from Mr. Richard Billing, to 
Mr. Stephens, 
Sir, 

Acreeably to your request I have 
taken into consideration the otility 
of your enclosure bricks, and beg 
leave to say that my opinion coin- 
cides with yours, as to their advan 
tage In new chimnies which are in- 
tende d to be built against Obl walls 
In constructing a new chimney it ts 
generally considered absolutely nee 
cessary, that the’ same should be 
worked up close to the oid wall, but 
completely unconnected, i order 
thatit mrght settle from the old 5 10 
this case it is very desirable to make 
the back of the chimmey as thin as 
possible, that tt may project ¢ as little 
as convenient, and in building pier, 
particularly smail ones either fur 
gateways, Or fronts of houses, where 
there are mahy bricks, and in the 
present mode which is so frequeutly 
adopted, of tivo-inch recesses at the 
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exterior of the windows, your clo- 
sures would be much preferable, 
even in appearance, to a brick which 
has been cut with a trowel, with 
the surface, of course, defaced. 
Closure bricks might be adopted 
as a cheap and useful drain by a 
common brick flat, with two clo- 
sures laid on the same, two inches 
qsuuder, or four inches and revers- 
ed. ~ 
Your closures would be useful in 
all kind of ornamental brick work. 
Two inches is a very desirable 
brick, but most times avoided, in 
consequence of the waste in cutting 
conmon bricks, and difficulty in 
producing a smooth face, which 
would be completely obviated by 
the introduction of closure bricks. 
Yours, &c. 
Ricn. Bituine. 
Reading, Dec. 3d, 1810. 


— 

Mode of conveying Steam from Boil- 
evs ; by Mr. George Webster. 
(From the Transactions of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Muanufuctures, and Commerce.) 


It is with pleasure that I commu- 
nicate to you thecontents of this 
paper, hoping that this invention 
willbe beneficial to the public; the 
leading feature of the contrivance 
is simplicity, and that may possibly 
be a fair recommendation, at least 
such it seems to me. 

Ihave just finished a new erec- 
tion, for my better accommodation 
inthe whiening and stoving of 
woolen cloths, and having been 
long annoyed in this business with 
the steam from the hot water in the 
paus, [ determined, if possible, to 
get quit of it; besides I had ample 
proof in my “old building, how in- 
jurious the steam was to the timbers 
of the floors, &c. Permit nre to 
say, that | spent a decent sum of 
mouey to no purpose, and was give 

BELFAST MAG, NO. XLVIIe 


ing up the idea, in despair of its ac- 
complishment, when | hit upon this 
expedient, which answers my most 
sanguine desires, 

I presume that this easy method 
of carrying away the steam has ne- 
ver yet been in practice, and if once 
known will be of very considerable 
utility. In the numerous instances 
in trades where steam is inconveni- 
ent, it offers a ready riddance; to 
the timber in buildings, and to the 
furniture in houses, private kitchens, 
&c, it affords a desired security 3 
but in many trades, as glue-makers, 
tallow-chandlers, &c., where the ef- 
fluvia, united with or without water, 
is olfensive and obnoxious, it must 
be doubly and trebly valuable ; and 
these cases aré more numerous than 
I can recite or am acquainted with. 
The evaporating matter needs no 
longer to be the plague of the work- 
men, or the nuisance of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I hope that the plan, though sim- 
ple, and that the object, though not 
of the first magnitude, will be deem- 
ed worthy of the approbation of the 
Society. 

In the model [ have sent to the 
Society, the steam chimney is car- 
ried up as high as the smoke chime 
ney, which is the case at my works, 
bemg my first essay; but this is not 
immediately necessary, for in the 
bleach-house belonging to Messrs. 
Benyon, Benyon, and Baze, flax 
spinners, of this place, | advised the 
steain to enter the smoke-ftlue, about 
six feet above the top of the pan, and 
with the same good etkect. 

Several of my friends here have 
adopted them in their kitchens, and 
wash and brew-houses. he steam- 
flues are variously curved, as the 
situations required them to reach the 
nearest or most convement smoke 
chimvey, and with the “same unt- 
forinly good success. lb would, howe. 
ever, recommend, that at the lower 
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part of the aperture, where the 

steam enters a smoke-flue, a stone 

may be made to project a little way 
into the chimney, in order to break 
the current of the ascending smoke, 
and thereby facilitate the entrance 
of the steam. | 

I would remark further, that in 
some cases a curved or angular form 
may possibly be found the most eli- 
gible tor the steam chimney, In or- 
der to prevent a gust of wind, or 
any other casualty, from forcing 
soot down into the liquid in the pan. 

Thave vot yet witnessed any imme- 

diate necessity for it myself, and 

therefore merely suggest it as pos- 
sible, but ‘yet very easily remedied, 
—— 

On the Utility of Orygen Air in pro- 
moting Vegetation; by Daniel Hill, 
Esq. F.H.S. (irom the Transe 
actions of the Horticuliural Soe 
ciety of London. 


‘The two sketches of a Pelargoni- 
vin Zonale, which I have now the 
honour of exhibiting to the Horti- 
cultural Society, are fac-similes of 
the plant itself, and will give some 
idea of the utility of oxygen air, 
when imparted tothe soi! around the 
roots of plants ‘This plant, in June 
i796, was eighteen inches high, 
with few flowers upon it. As the 
window of my house, in Great Rus- 
sel-street, Where the plant was kept, 
faces several large breweries, this, 
hhe many others, during eight suc- 
cessive years, soon drooped,* and 
shewed the badness of the air for 
vevetation, so that by the middle 
of July, baving beeu drawn weak, 
and most of its leaves decayed, it was 
condemned for reinoval. 

Being strongly persuaded that oxy- 
gen air gave vigour to plants, I de- 
termined to try the eflect of applying 
it to the soil of this plant. In the 


short space of a week, I was grati- 
ticd with secing an evident change 
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for the better, all the branches be. 
ginning to grow ; and, from a sick! 

yellow, its leaves soon resumed their 
natural green colour. Three strop 

shoots from the boitom in six weeks 
grew up to the top of the old plant 
and by the middle of September it 
was inthe greatest possible health, 
loaded with flowers, and the largest 
leaves I had ever seen. The height 
of the plant, under this treatment, 
was 

in September, 1796, two feet nine inches 

in September, 1797, five feet ten inches, 
sending out proportionably Vigorous 
lateral branches. 

Thus, it appears, that by the 
use of oxygen air this plant, in ay 
unfavourable situation, grew strong. 
er and more healthy than it probably 
would have done in the most favour. 
able situation without oxygen air; for 
the earth im which it grew only 
weighed between five and stx pounds; 
the pot stood in an east window of 
a room, in which a fire was only 
kept about six hours out of the twen- 
ty-four each day, so that the frost 
often. penetrated to it; and that of 
Christmas, 1796, was so keen as to 
sink a thermometer, hong bebini 
the plant, several degrees below the 
freezing point. By a temporary re- 
moval, however, into a warmer room, 
though the plant was greatly injured, 
it was su far restored to health as to 
be full of leaves and flowers by. 
March, 1797. This healthy sate 
was again checked by a severe frost 
penetrating into the room, my s¢r- 
vant having incautiously leit the 
window open: its flowers were quilt 
blasted, and most of its leavese From 
this accident, however, it soon rece 
vered, and is at this moment more 
than twelve feet high, in the fullest 
health and beauty. 

I have been making experiments 
for several winters, on the roots 0 
hyacinths, placed in the glasses 0! 
New River water, by immersidg * 
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ounce phial, filled with oxygen air, 
inthe glass, with its mouth down- 
wards. These hyacinthswere double 
varieties, Which an eminent nursery 
man in Fleet-street informed me sel- 
dom succeeded in water alone: yet 
not asingle root has ever failed ; on 
the contrary, both the flowers and 
leaves were bolder and larger than 
those of the same plants caltivated 
in the earth with the greatest care.* 
During the progress of their vegeta- 
tion the oxygen air in the phial is 
gradually absorbed, and consumed, 
no doubt, by the plant. 

I have been enabled to produce 
melons of a higher flavour than 
usual in our climate, and under very 
unfavourable management ia other 
respects, by applying oxygen air to 
their roots, and have no doubt but it 
would improve all fruits whatever, 
as well as enable plants to resist the 
eflects of cold.¢ In no esculent ve- 
getable, however, are the good ef- 
fects of this vital air more evident 
than in the Zea Mays, or Iodian 
Corn: as the specimens now ex- 
hibited prove, which, though grown 
in Great Russel-street, equal in size 
most of those imported from North 
America. 
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* These experiments strongly confirm 
the opinion of our President, stated in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions of 1808, that 
the sap of vegetables becomes saccharine, 
and prepared to generate their new leaves, 
by the absorption of oxygen air ; who has 
also suggested that one of the offices of 
the alburnous tubes is to admit air.—Sec. 

+ The late Mr. Francis Mason inform- 
ed me, that be was convinced all the plants 
which grow wild in the high mountains 
of Llangekloof, Roggeveldt, and other 
districts at the Cape of Good Hope, there 
experience a continued degree of frost 
every winter. which would kill them in 
our green-houses; possibly the author’s 
theory may account for this, if it appears 
from accurate investigation, that the air of 
those heights is considerably more oxy- 
genated than in lower countries.—Sec. 
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Description of Count Runford’s new- 
ly invented Lamps; taken from his 
Memoirs, read at the Imperial 
Instituée of France, June 24, 1811. 


The sixteenth Essay of Count 
Rumford, lately published here, is 
the translation of a paper on the 
management of light in illumina- 
tion, presented to the Imperial In- 
stitute of France; and contains ac- 
counts of three species of lamps 
made on the same principle; the 
first, a pendulous lamp; the second, 
a table lamp; and the third, a por- 
table lamp; but it relates principally 
to the Jatter. 

The pendulous lamp is composed 
ofa cluster of three, four, five, or 
six cylindrical tubes, containing the 
wicks, arranged so as to have a 
double current of air, in the same 
manner as the Argand lamps, and 
surrounded by a balloon of twelve 
sides, 18 inches iu diameter. 

This balloon is composed of white 
gauze, or crape, stretched over brass 
wires, sustained by a horizontal 
hoop of gilt brass, about an inch 
broad; which is suspended by six 
chains, attached to six rods of gilt 
brass, screwed horizontally to this 
hoop. 

The balloon, which “encloses the 
lamp so as to conceal it entirely, may 
be ornamented in various ways. M, 
Parquet, a Jamp manufacturer ist 
Paris, has proposed to cover the 
wires, which support the balloon, 
with small Rohemian crystals, and 
to form the chains of links composed 
of large oblong crystals, cut in fa- 
cets, and enchased in gilt brass ; 
the balloon may also be placed in 
the cen re of a large Justre, or be 
covered entirely with crystals, 

When this lamp is mended to il- 
luminate a dining toom, the lower 
half of the balloon should be taken 
off, and its place be supplied by a 
screen of gauze or white crape, in 
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the form of a hoop, of the same dia- 
meter as the hoop of gilt brass, 
which supports the lamp, and five 
or six inches in breadth, 

A lamp. with three burners, is 
sufficient to illuminate perfectly a 
dining-room 2+ feet long, by 20 
feet wide. 

The second species of lamp des- 
cribed, is the table lamp; it has a 
circular reservoir, and only one 
wick, and is placed upon a column 
18 or 20 inches high; when cover- 
ed by its demi-balloon of crape, it 
sheds an agreeable Justre, and af- 
fords light sufficient to illuminate 
perfectly a round table, at which 
§ or 10 persons may be seated. ‘This 
lamp requires so little trouble in its 
management, that the domestics who 
have charge of jt, prefer it to every 
other. 

The portable lamp, which forms 
the third species of lamp, and that 
to which the Count’s memoir prin- 
cipally relates, is a columnar lamp 
from seven to eight inches in height, 
placed upon a circular pedestal, 
and bearing at its npper extremity 
a reservoir of oil, in form of a mush- 
room, from which issues horizon- 
tally a handle, (about 5 inches 
long,) which serves to carry the 
lamp; a simple tube of tin from 
four to five lines in diameter, placed 
in the axis of the column, contains 
ihe wick, which is raised or lowered 
bya rack and pinion, entirely con- 
cealed in the column. A _ glass 
chimney, placed in the aperture of 
ihe top of the column, serves to die 
rect the air, so as to ventilate the 
flame, and render it more brilliant, 
and to defend it against the wind. 

The columa, which is six French 
lines in diameter, is separable in 
the middle of its length into two 
parts, one part entering into the 
other a litle way, so as to fit it 
tightly: the lower part, which ought 
to be at least four French inches 
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and ahalfin height, is fixed solidly jn 
the centreof the circular pedestalof the 
lamp: and the upper part is pierces 
near its lower extremity, with a row 
of oblong apertures, to admit air to 
the flame. The reservoir is jn the 
form of a hollow ring, and surrounds 
the upper extremity of the column: 
it is nine lines high, and its great. 
est diameter, which js at bottom, ig 
three inches and eight lines. the top 
is rounded off in the form of a flat. 
tened demi globe to prevent its in. 
tercepting the light, and its upper 
extremity is placed three lines high. 
er thanthe level of the upper part of 
the reservoir. 

To the side of this reservoir a hol. 
low horizontal handle is attached, 
which is from four to five inches jy 
length, filteen lines in breadth, and 
nine lines in thickness, and serves 
as an additional reserveir ; a small 
horizontal tube, three lines in dia. 
meter, and from three to four inches 
in length, is inserted into the bottom 
of a partition, which separates the 
handle from the reservoir, and runs 
along the inside of the handle at its 
bottom, to within three or four 
lines of its extremity: another and 
similar tube is fixed higher up in the 
partition, and runs along the top of 
the bandle ;- through the lower tube 
the vil passes into the handle from 
the reservoir, and its length and po- 
sition serve to prevent the oil from 
overflowing at the burner, when 
the handle is inclined with its ex- 
tremity upwards. When the upper 
surface of the handle, which is flat, 
passes over the spherical top of the 
reservoir, a circular aperture, eight 
lines in diameter, is made into the 
reservoir to admit the oil; this apet 
ture is closed by a brass stoppel, 
in the centre of wich a hole, about 
a line in diameter, is drilled, to ad- 
mit the air; and above this tube 4 
small tin cone, an inch in height, 
and eight lines in diameter, pertor 
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ated at its apex, has its base solder- 
el to the upper surface of the stop- 
per; this littke cone prevents any 
oil from flowing over, which might 
be forced upwards by air, driven 
from the handle by the heat of the 
hand; and to render this effect more 
complete, a small tube two lines in 
diameter, and five lines high, rises 
from the top of the cone. 

The oil passes from the reser- 
voir to the wick-tube, by a pipe 
two lines in diameter, which des- 
cending obliquely from the flat bot- 
tom of the reservoir, passes through 
the side of the column (or external 
tube), aud proceeds to join the 
wick tube near its lower extremity. 
The oil enters into the wick-tube 
by a very small hole, about a fourth 
ofaline in diameter, at the side op- 
posite to the handle ; the smallness 
of this hole prevents ‘the motion of 
the lamp from affecting the level of 
the oil. 

To conceal this little pipe, and at 
the same time to give the lampa 
more graceful form, the portion of 
the column, which is immediately 

low the level of the bottom of the 
reservoir, is covered with an invert- 
ed cone two inches in length, whose 
base joins the bottom of the reser- 
voir, being of the same diameter 
with it, and whose apex is cut off 
tothe size of the column, to which 
itis soldered. About two lines be- 
low, where this cone joins the co- 
lumn, the holes, for admitting air 
to the flame, are formed in the 
column. 

Count Rumford tried many ex- 
periments to prevent the bad smell 
which lamps emit, when burning 
wilh avery small flame; which he 
at last effected, by giving the up- 
per edge of the wick-tube a little 
prominent brim, about a line in 
breadth, and in form of a little fun- 
nel, which forces back laterally the 
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ascending current of air, which rises 
up the glass chimney, and obliges 
it to come obliquely on the flame at 
a certain height above the top of the 
brim ; this arrangement keeps the 
flame at a suflicient distance above 
the wick-tube to prevent its becom- 
ing heated; which heating is the 
cause of the bad smell, from its 
evaporating the oil, 

In order to regulate the flame of 
the lamp, without raising or lower- 
ing the wick, which the Count found 
to be a desirable object, he has a 
tube of about an inch long fitted to 
the outside of the top of the wick- 
tube, so as to slide up and down it, 
This little regulating tube is raised 
when it is desired to reduce the 
flame, after the lamp is lighted, and 
is lowered when a larger flame is 
required. When it is raised so as to 
cover the wick entirely, the lamp 
is extinguished, 

The wick which the Count found 
best for ordinary use, is a flat wick 
an inch broad, and a line in thick- 
ness, which on entering the wick 
tube becomes bent into the form of 
a cylinder a little open on one side; 
which form may be given to it pre- 
viously, by dipping it in wax or 
tallow, melted, and made very hot, 
and rounding it afterwards upon a 
rod of wood or metal, about two 
lines in diameter. 

To facilitate the renewal of the 
wick, a litle pincer is formed of 
three elastic hooks, and attached to 
the apparatus by which the wick is 
raised : these hooks are pressed into 
the wick by the sides of the wick- 
tube, when the rack is muved down- 
wards; and when they are raised 
above the wick-tube, their elasticity 
disengages them from the wick 
spontaneously. In those lamps 
where the rack is concealed, the 
hooks are attached to the top of a 
wire, between three and four inches 
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Jong, and a line and a half in dia- 
meter, which rises through a brass 
cellar in the flat bottom ot the wick- 
tube, and is firmly fastened at i's 
lower end to the bottom of the rack. 

The species of wick mentioned, is 
stated to be that best for ordinary 
use ; but to those who desire perfec- 
tion in the lamp, though attended 
with more trouble, the Count recom- 
mends a wick in preference, formed 
of three small twists of cotton, very 
round, of about two lines in diame- 
ter, rendered stiff and hard by dip- 
ping them in melted wax: these are 
to be tied together at boitom, and 
introduced into the same wick-tube. 

Another species of wick, which 
the Count thinks might perhaps be 
the best of all, is composed of two 
flat wicks, attached together so as 
to cross each other at right angles, 
and is placed in a wick-holder of the 
same form. ‘This wick yields a very 
beautiful light, and is prevented 
from heating the tube, by cutting 
its four upper extremities aslope up- 
ward, towards the middle, which 
causes the flame to withdraw from 
the sides of the wick tube towards its 
axis. 

To render the flame extremely 
beautiful, it will be necessary that 
the cylindrical part of its glass chim- 
ney be six inches in height, by at 
most eight or nine lines in diameter 
internally; the lower part of the 
chimney, where it begins to widen, 
should be from fourteen to fifteen 
lines in diameter and height. The 
higher the chimney is, the less is the 
flame liable to be rutiled by the wind; 
and when the chimney is both high 
and narrow, the strongest wind has 
but little effect on it. 

By placing over the top of the 
glass chimney a cover in the form 
- of a pent-house, made of plate-iron, 
about two inches in diameter, the 
jamp will be so completely defended 
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from wind and rain, that it May be 
used perlectiy well as a lantern. 

For ordinary domestic uses, eight 
inches will he found a convenient 
height for this lamp, but when used 
as atable lamp, it should be ten or 
twelve inches high, 

_As air inclosed in the wick, of 
dirt or moisture attached to it, pre. 
vents the oil from flowing freely 
over its fibres, and thus causes it to 
burn hadly, the Count re commends 
that it be prepared for use by im 
mersing it in boiling wax or tallow, 
which expels the air and moistpre 
and prevents dirt from settling - 
it. Wicks thus prepared, may be 
preserved for years fit for use, by 
merely wrapping them in paper, 
The Count used some which had been 
laid by ten years, and found them 
as perfect as when first prepared, 

In a Supplement to the Memoir, 
the Count mentions, that, after se. 
veral trials, he found a flat wick 
folded in form of a spout, preferable 
to that in form of a complete cylin. 
der, before recommended. — For this 
wick, the wick-tube should be flat. 
ted at one side, so that its horizontal 
section, instead of being circular, 
may assume the form of the letter 


D. 
A portable lamp of this kind gave 


as much light as four wax candles, 
of nine and a half lines in diameter; 
and one with a double current of 
air gave as much hight as seven wax 
candles, when compared by the 
Count’s photometer. On this occa 
sion, the portable lamp consumed 
eighteen grains of oil (of refined col- 
za) an hour, a little more than half 
an ounce, while the lamp with a 
double current of air, consumed 
about twice the quantity. 

When the. portable lamp burns 
with its full eflect, giving as much 
light as four wax candles, it col 
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sunes 3.86 ounces of oil in six hours; 
when it diffuses no more light than 
two wax candles, the same quantity 
of oil lasts for twelve hours, 


Dimensions of the Portable Lamp. 


Inches Lines. 

Diameter of the column (orex- 

ternal tube,).....cc.ccccccccece Oo 16 
Height Of dO.....sccccccesceses 8 4 
Greatest diameter of the re- 

servoir at bottom,.......«... 12 8 
Depth to which the glass 

chimney descends into the 

CONUMM,c ccrcccccessces cocovesoce 0 
Diameter of the wick-tube 

IEC .n i cssccrecccescccscececcsse 0 
Ditto of its conic brim,,........ O 74 
Breadth of the wick (and 

WICk-tuUbe), .cocccrrcocccccccee oO 
Thickness of the wick prepar- 

ed in melted tallow,,........ 0 
Lateral aperture of the wick 

when in its place,.....ecce.ee 0 
Interior diameter of the glass 

chimney at the bottom of 


the upper cylindrical part y) ot 
Diameter at the top,... cseeee O° i 
Height of the upper cylindri- 

Cal Part, ..cccccroccrccccscccccece 6 8 
er F ce) 
Interior diameter at bottom, Oo 14 
Height of the lower cylindri- > 

Cal PArt,..ccccccrerccssecsees « Oo 16 


Mr. Loyd, 178, Strand, besides 
the lamps of the kind described, 
prepares another on ths same prin- 
ciples, more easily filled with oit, 
and having wicks entirely flat fas- 
tened to the bottom of the rack by 
a pincer, made of two flat springs of 
brass, that diverge spontaneously, 
to deliver the remains of the old 
wick, when raised above the wick- 
tube, but which are compressed to- 
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gether by the sides of this tube, 
when forced down, so as to lay hold 
on the wick: which springs are pres 
ferable to the small spring hooks, 
that answer the same purpose, in the 
original laup, as they are not easily 
broken or deranged, 

As these may lamps be very service- 
alle to tradesmen of several classes, 
Mr. Lioyd has prepared a plain un- 
orpamented sort of them, for their 
use, at a low price: at the same 
time that he bas others for sale, 
hindsomely finished and varnished, 
fit for table, and portable lamps for 
any family. Printers, and other 
tradesmen, who require a strong 
portable light, would tind the use of 
these lamps’ much cheaper, and 
more wholsesome, than the large. 
wicked candles they at present use, 
which, from the quantity of soot 
they produce in burning, have a 
very injurious efiect on the lungs. 

In filling with oil the Count’s 
portable lamp described, vreat care 
must be taken to pour it in slowly, 
that it may have time to fill the han- 
dle by its horizontal tube at bot- 
tom, while the air escapes freely by 
thit at the top. This is indispen- 
sible; for if in pouring in- the oi} 
rapidly, the reservoir becomes sud- 
denly filled, the apertures of the 
two tunnels incloscd to the handles 
being overflowed, the air will be 
obstructed In issuing from the ca- 
vity of the handle by the upper tua- 
nel, which will prevent the oil from 
entering freely by the lower tun- 
nei. 
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Murder of Spencer Perceval, in the Lob. 
by of the House of Commons ; taken ig 
Short-Hand, by Thos. Hodgson. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

Essays on the Changes of the Humar 
Body, at its different Ages; the Diseases 
to which it is pre-disposed in each period 
of life ; and the physiological principles 
of its longevity ; by Thomas Jameson, 
M.D. 9s. bds. 

Pharmacologia; or the History of Medi 
cal Substances, in order to enable the 
practitioner to’ prescribe them with efli- 
cacy and elegance, and to dispense them 
with accuracy ; by John Ayrton, Paris, 
M.B5. F.L.S. 8s. bds. 


MILITARY. 

Detail of Line Movements, prescribed 
in the fourth of his Majesty's regulations 
for the British army, exemplified in eighty- 
five maneuvres, with diagrams; by Major 
James Palmer, Brigade-Major, North 
Britain, 14s. 


’ 


MISCELLANIES. 

Calamities of Authors; including some 
Inquiries respecting their Moral and lite 
rary Characters. . 

Maxims, Opinions, and Characters, from 
the Works of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke; 
to which are prefixed an Eulogy on Mr 
Burke, by the late Dr, Laurence j and a 
portrait, 10s. bds. ; 

Interesting Selections from animated 
Nature, with illustrative Scenery; de 
signed and engraved by Wm. Daniel, 
A.R.A. No. I. 15s. f 

A Practical Essay on Flower painting ; 
by Edward Pretty ; exemplified in a 
ries of 24 plates, £.2 12s. 6d. 

Principles of Perspective ; with a Sketch 
of Irish Antiquities, 12s é 

An Appeal to the generosity of the 
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British Nation, ina statement of facts, 
on behalf of Mrs. Bellingham ; by George 
Chalmers, Ksq. Is. 

An Account of a particular preparation 
of salted fish, to be used with boiled rice, 
or boiled potatoes, for the purpose of 
fessening the consumption of wheaten- 
bread, by Richard Pearson, M.D. 1s. 6d. 

Hints og the Laws and Customs of an- 
cieut and modern nations; with a sketch 
of the condition of Women among all na- 
tions, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time, 5s. bds. 

Ebrietatis Encomium ; or, the praise of 
Drunkenness, 7s. 

A Portraiture of Primitive Quakerism, 
or, “the Sandy foundation shaken ;” by 
William Penn; with a modern sketch of 
reputed orthodoxy, and real intolerance, 
by Ratcliff Monthly Meeting, Is. 

“The Adventures of Dick Distich; writ- 
ten afier the manner of Fielding, Smollett, 
and Cervantes, 3 vols. 16s. Gd. bds. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

Tales of Faslgonable Life; by Miss 
Edgeworth, Volumes 4, 5, and 6. 

Things by their right names; by a per- 
son without a name, 2 vols, 

“Tl consider of it;” a satirical tale, 3 
vols. £.1 1s. 

Good men of Modern date; by Mrs. 
Green, 15s. 

The Eve of San Marco, a romance; 3 
vols. 20s. 

A Set Down at Court, including a series 
of Anecdotes in high life, 4 vols, £1, Is. 

POETRY. 

The Mad Minstrel; or the Irish Exile, 
and other poems, 9s. 

A Letter from Athens to a friend in 
England, £.1 5s. 

The Setting Sun, 2s. 6d. 

Poetics; or, a Series of Poems and Dis- 
quisitions on poetry; by G. Dyer, 14s. 

Picturesque Scenes; or a guide to the 
beauties of the Highlands; by W. Carey, 
8s, 

The Elegy of an aged Hermit. 

Poems : narrative and dramatic; by 
John Joshua, Earl of Carysfort, K.P. 
£1 Is, bds, 

A few Verses, English and Latin, 4s. 6d. 
bds. 

Poetical Vagaries; by George Colman, 
the younger. 

Poems and Translations; by Reginald 
Heber, A.M. 6s. 

Tributary Stanzas of affectionate re- 
gard, to the memory of William Dawson, 
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Fsq.; by Lawrence Halloran, D.D. 1s, 6d. 

Mosambique, a poem; with a poem 
dedicated to Lord Caledon, containing an 
inquiry into the causes and probable cons 
sequences of the present sanguinary Caf- 
fre war; by Laurence Halloran. D_D. 
3s. Gd. 

Eighteen Hundred and Twelve ; being 
a vision ofthe prophecies contained in Mrs, 
Barbauld’s Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, 
2s. 6d, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, containing Observations on 
the regulations likely soon to take place 
relative io the Indian army, on the ex- 
pected renewal of the Company’s Charter; 
by a Bengal Officer, 1s. 6d. 

American Documents, relative to the 
mission of Mr. Henry, 1s. 

The Letters of a British Spy; Baltimore 
printed, 5s, 6d. bds. 

A Key to the Orders in Council, 6d. 

Napoleon Administrateur et Financier; 
by Sir Francis D’lveraois, 10s. 6d. 

The Early Friends of the Prince Re- 
gent, Is. Gd. 

Observations on the Disturbances in 
the Madras army, in 1809; by John Mal- 
com, Lieutenant-Colonel in the East In- 
dia Company’s Madras army. 

The Speech of Walter Fawkes, esq. on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform; de- 
livered at the annual celebration of the 
return of Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. for 
Westminster. 

An Auswer to a legal argument on the 
Toleration Act ; showing that the court of 
Quarter Sessions have a judicial power 
to grant or refuse the oaths of persons 
offering themselves for qualification as 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers; by a 
Barrister of the Temple. 

‘The late Ministerial Negociation of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, and the Earl of 
Moira. 

Cursory Remarks, occasioned by the 
late horrible assassination of the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, 1s. 

A Tribute to the Memory of the Right 
Hon. Spencer Verceval ; by a ftiead, 3s. 

Six Letters to the Marquis of Tavistock, 
on a Reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament ; discussing the best mode of 
uniting policy with principle; by John 
Cartwright, Esq. 

SERMONS. 

A Funeral Discourse upon the death of 

the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, 2% 6d, 
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A Christian Education, or religious 
principles the only sure ground of moral 
improvement; by Richard Lloyd, A.M. 


THEOLOGY. 

An Examination of Dr. Marsh's * tn- 
quiry relative to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; by the Rev. Wm. Dealtry, 
A.M F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the authenticity of the New 
Testament, with an account of the ancient 
Versions, and some of the principal Greek 
manuscripts ; by J. F. Gyles, Esq. M.A. 
4s. bds. 

A Father’s Reasons for being a Christian ; 
by the Rev. Charles Powlett, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Prince Regent, 10s. 6d. 
bds. 

The Devotional Family Bible; with 
copious notes and illustrations ; and with 
a devotional exercise, or aspiration after 
every chapter; by John Fawcett, D.D. 
2 vols, £.. 5s. 

Brief Observations on Christian Doc- 
trine and Duty, in a Letter to James 
Clarke, Esq.; by John Fullagar, 4s. 6d. 
bds. 

Devotional Service, for Public Worship, 
jn use among Dissenters, 4s. 

Letters to the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Drummond, relating to Observations on 
the New Testament, in his recent work, 
entitled, “ Gdipus Judaicus ;” by George 
D'Oyley, B.D. 33. Gd. 


~~ ee 


Prospectus of a News-paper, to be publish- 
ed on Samrdisy, the 25th April, and 
every succeeding Saturday, at 17, Col- 
lege-green, Dublin ; entitled Fhe Weekly 
AIntelligencer, OF Agricultural Diary. 


When a new literary undertaking 1s an- 
nounced, and particularly in the form of a 
Newspaper, the public are naturally inclin- 
ed to ask why another public print should 
be added to the long catalogue of those 
which, in various ways, solicit the nation- 
al patronage. 

It is under this conviction that the pro. 
prietors of The Weekly Intelligencer begs 
Jeave briefly to submit their reasons, in the 
first place, for embarking in this concern ; 
and in the next, to state the conditions 
which they pledge themselves to fulfil. 

They have ever considered that a weekly 
paper, from the description of persons in- 
to whose hands it passes, is calculated to 
do peculiar good or peculiar mischief, in 
proportion as it is profligately or conscien- 
tiously conducted. The artizan and the 
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farmer, whose avocations deprive them of 
the opportunity of seeing a daily paper 
eagerly seize upon the weekly publication, 
and, from the encreased avidity of curiosi. 
ty, are more apt to be strongly affected b 
any impression that is sought to be made 
upon them. If the leading article be in. 
flammatory or insidious, or desponding, the 
hue of the manufacturers’ and villagers 
politics assumes the tinge of the author's 
comment, and forms the code of his pre. 
vailing opinions; nor is it to be concealed, 
that many conductors of this description 
of News-papers, who act upon what they 
doubtlessly conceive justifiable principles, 
are often apt to give a colouring sometimes 
too high and sometimes too deep, to cir. 
cumstances, which, seen through the clear 
medium of truth, would be observed in 
their real dimensions, undistorted by those 
observations which party feeling, or ade 
sire of stimulating the public appetite by 
personality, but too often suggest.* 
Strongly impressed with the danger of 
such experiments on public feeling, the 
proprietors, inthe polit%al department of 
their undertaking, are determined, in the 
first instance, to give a faithful statement of 
every foreign and domestic event, and only 
to indulge in such comments upon them as 
truth shall strictly dictate, extenuating no 


eS SS ———- eet 





* We acknowledge that our suspicions are 
raised, whenever we perceive language 
as is expressed above, used to quiet the 
people, or prevent a full inquiry into the 
corruptions of government. ‘The drift of 
this sentence appears to aim at keeping 
things as they are, and to inculcate that 
there should be no alterations in church or 
state, although changes for the better are 
so much wanting. Wnfeeling mothers and 
indolent nurses are always ready to ad- 
minister diacodium to the poor children, 
suffering under the:r improper, vicious ma 
nagement, and thus the evils ~of bad-nurs- 
ing are increased by the sleeping-draughts 
administered. ‘They ought to be rendered 
unnecessary by a due regard to the dix 
charge of parental dyties, and a substitue 
tion of care in the place of stupifying me 
jurions palliatives. Thus too often the 
state treats her children, and is angry it 
they do not lie quiet pnder the grossest 
neglects. In giving publicity, at there 
qvest of a correspondent to this prospects, 
we could not pass over the opportunity a 
reprobating such sentiments. 

Belfast Magazint. 
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thing, nor setting down aught in malice, 
but influenced by an honest wish to invigo- 
rate the right and natural feelings of the 

ple, neither inflaming by turbulent ex- 
citement, nor depressing by gloomy aatici- 
pation. 

Having said thus much as to foreign 
and domestic intelligence, including the 
important head of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, the proprietors solicit the public 
attention to those other topics which a 
weekly paper might be naturally supposed 
toembrace. Circulating, as it must neces- 
sarily do, chiefly through the middle clas- 
ses, and in the country, the proprietors 
are determined to devote a portion of 
their paper exclusively to the publication 
and diffusion of all the newest and most 
approved improvements in agriculture, Ma- 
nufactures and the arts, and to the many 
ingenious suggestions which. abound in 
the scientific and philanthropic journals 
and other publications of the day, and 
which could never otherwise, in all pro- 
bability, meet the eyes of the generality of 
readers; and they conceive that a judicious 
selection of those articles, from various 
productions, will effect a great public ser- 
vice, by awakening ingenuity, regulating 
judgment, encouraging industry, and pro- 
moting comfort. Considerable pains have 
been taken to procure such scientific and 
agricultural information, as may render 
this branch of the undertaking really ope- 
rative towards the introduction of judici- 
ous improvement, or the suppression of 
what is prejudicial and unproductive. 

But a weekly News-paper should be not 
merely calculated for a temporary pur- 
pose ; it should be so constituted as to afford 
a volume at the end of the year, to which 
the old as well as the young might resort 
for amusement and instruction. A paper, 
which must necessarily circulate on that 
day when the heart of man is raised in de- 
votion to his Creator, should contain, in 
some of its pages, a portion of seriousness, 
The pause which Providence has ordained 
that day to occasion in the laboyrs of man, 
should be distinguished by some effort to 
exalt his mind to a contemplation of itself, 
and his relation to, and dependence upon 
his Almighty governor and protector. It 
Was to effect this purpose that Addison 
hhoured so successfully in his inimitable 
Saturday paper, in the Spectator, a pro- 
duction remarkable for its sprightliness, 
Which occasional seriousnesss rather con- 
Yasted than clouded; and if the indivi« 
dual, who follows humbly, in this depart. 


ment, in his track, can but catch one spark 
of his inspiration, to kindle the flame of 
true reiigious feeling, the attempt to sof 
ten, and, perhaps, gradually to efface, 
the sullen line of sectarian difference, may 
not prove wholly ineffectual. 


The diffusion of education through every 
part of Ireland, having now become an ob- 
jeet with all who value the real interests 
of the country, every information that can 
contribute to facilitate and improve this 
grand object shall be sedulously collected 
and disseminated ; and to this effect the 
pruprietors earnestly solicit communicas 
tions containing accounts of projected In- 
stitutions, or the results of those which 
have been already established. 


To omit poetry would be to lose, in the 
cause of national amelioration, Virtue’s 
most zealous and most persuasive auxiliary. 
The selection in this “ wilderness of sweets” 
will, it is hoped, be such, that, while they 
solicit the eye of ‘Taste, they never shall 
stain the cheek of Modesty. Original coms 
munications of merit will meet with partis 
cular and grateful attention ; and it isthe 
anxious expectation of the proprietors, 
that they may be eventually the means of 
giving scope to the rich but neglected 
stores of Irish genius. 


The stage, as a powerful engine of in- 
fluence on public morals and taste, demands, 
and it is intended shall receive, appropri- 
ate attention.—Strict, but impartial, criti« 
cism will mark at once the progress of the 
drama, and the attainments of the actors, 
while it shall be the constant endeavours of 
the proprietors to cultivate, and to impress 
the principles of true taste and judgment. 

Nor shall the varying modes of the fa- 
shions be omitted: our fair counatrywo- 
men shall have the earliest intelligence 
upon this important subject, from the most 
authentic sources both in England and 
Ireland. ‘There will be also annexed, Lists 
of Birtas and Marriages, and an Obituary. 

Every species of information with ree 
spect to the prices of Stocks, rates of Mare 
kets, and every other usful ‘Table shall be 
arranged and inserted. Measures have 
been taken to obtain information on ever 
topic that can affect the interests of agrie 
culture from every quarter of the kingdom, 
so that the prices of all the essential artie 
cles of produce may be ascertained at one 
view. 

Such are the reasons in which this publie 
cation has originated, and such the princi- 


ples that are invariably to govern it—Of 
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the execution of these intentions the public 
may judge; and to their decision, and, it 
merited, their support, the prcprietors 
commit the undertaking. 

The Weekly Intelligencer will be for- 
warded, free of postage, to any part of the 
United Kingdom, at the rate of £,1 10s. 





| June, 


per ann. and in town £.1 8s.—to be paid 
in advance. 

Subscriptions will be received by the 
Clerks of the Roads, at the General Poste 
Office ; and at the Intelligencer office, 17 
College-Green, where all communication, 
will be received. 


——————— aa 
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to the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


The Humble Petition of the undersigned 
Weavers, and other Working Manu- 
facturers, of the town of Chorley, and 
the neighbourhood thereof, 


Showeth, 


That your petitioners have been for a 
tong time labouring under a state of the 
utmost distress ; as your Hon. House will 
easily conceive, on being informed, that 
whereas the price of the necessaries of 
life has been nearly doubled since the 
commencement of hostilities with France, 
in 1793, the wages of your petitioners are 
reduced two-thirds. 

That in these afflicting ctreumstances, 
the feclings of your petitioners are greatly 
aggravated by their knowledge, that 
whilst their utmost exertions tn labour 
cannot save them from starving, vast sums 
of the public money are bestowed upon 
yidividuals as the salaries of sinecure 
places:—that is to say, of places, the 
holders of whi@h receive wages without 
performing any work for the same. 

That in proof of their assertion, that 
vast sums of the public money are thus 
bestowed, selecting a few instances out of 
a grew variety of the same nature, they 
beg leave to remind your Honourable 
House, that the Right Hon. George Rose 
holds the sinecure office of Clerk of the 
Parliament, with a salary of £3,278 per 
annum ;—that the Right Hon. Charles 
George, Lord Arden holds the sinecure 
offices of Register of the High court of 
Admiralty, and of Register of the High 
Court of Appeal for Prizes, for which he 
receives, clear of deductions, /.12,554 
per annum s——and that the Ear! Camden, 
and the Marquis of Buctinghum hold the 
sinecure offices of Tellers of the Exche- 


quer, for which offices they receive,—the 
latter £.23,093, the former #.23,117 per 
annum. 

That your petitioners have, from time 
to time, been informed of large sums of 
money being paid out of the public parse 
to distressed foreigners; on which head, 
passing by the sums paid as subsidies to 
the Portuguese and Sicilian Courts, —to 
the Duke and Duchess of Brunswick, and 
divers other German Refugees, they beg 
leave to call to the recollection of your 
Honourable House, the sums paid to the 
exiled Catholic Clergy and Laity of France, 
which amounted in the yea: 


1794,...t0...£, 99,548 7 & 
1795,...t0... 135,800 O 0 
1796,...to... 199,899 O O 
1797,...t0... 177,480 9 7 
3798,...to0... 161,333 7 O 
1799,...to.,. 187,986 10 1] 
1800,...to... 195,713 5 #8: 
1SOl,...to... 180,772 @ O 


That though your petitioners presume 
to be of opinion, that in the season of their 
distress, they have as strong a claim upon 
the public purse of the nation, as any 
foreigners whatsoever; and though they 
are apprised, that the precedent of the 
special distribution in the year 1801, of 
£#.24,226, to the parishes where the weay- 
ing of silk is carried on in London, would 
justify them in applying to your Honour- 
able House for direct pecuniary relief, 
they deem it more becoming them as 
Fnglishmen, to declare to your Honour- 
able House, that they would far prefer 
to the receipt of any extraordinary assis 
tance, a dependenee upon their own Une 
impeded industry; and that they there 
fore do respectfully, but earnestly, call 
upon the members of your Honourable 
House wel! to consider the premises,—and 
by the powers by the constitution vested 
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in your Honourable House, to check and 
restrain the extravagant expenditure of 
the public money ; which, by occasioning 
the imposition of enormous taxes, increas- 
es the price of the necessaries ot life, and 
to'compel his Majesty’s Ministers to adopt 
a line of policy, which, by conciliating 
neutral nations, may effect the revival of 
ttade, which alone, by renewing the 
strength of the nation, can, under the 
Divine Providence, finally secure cto it the 
blessing of an honourable and lasting 


peace. 
~~ 


To such of our readers who are interested in the 
question of the depreciation of bank paper, and 
the late legislative attempts to keep up its 
supposed value by force, we recommend the 
following 

Speech of the Rt. Hon, Lord King, in the 
House of Lords, on Tuesday, July 2d, 
1811, upon the second reading of Earl 
Stanhope’s Bill, respecting Guineas and 
Bank Notes, 


MY LORDS, 

Entertaining strong and decided opinions 
on the subject of paper currency, which I 
have never lost any opportunity of ex- 
pressing, both in my place in this House, 
and by every other means in my power, 
I have always been ready to discuss the 
subject in general, and naturally feel, at 
present, most anxious to justify my owa 
conduct, in consequence of the charges 
which, on a late debate, have, in my 
absence, been made against me. 

Under thesé circumstances, I must crave 
your Lordships’ pardon, if I feel compell- 
ed to speak of myself, and of my private 
concerns, in an assembly where such topics 
in general are so improper ; but the course 
ef the late debate renders that detail impe- 
rative on me, and, indeed, the question has 
assumed that shape that it cannot be treat- 
ed otherwise than by dividing it into two 
principal paris: Ist, My individual con- 
duct ; and second'y, the general subject 
of the present depreciated currency of the 
covutry, and the alarming projects held 
out of destroying the ancient standard of 
value, and of subverting the basis, and de- 
homination, of the lawful money of the 
realm. 

I shall therefore proceed to state plaiuly 
and explicitly, my reasons for refusing at 
this time to receive Bank-notes at their no- 
minal value, in certain cases, and to avail 
myself of the remedy provided by the law. 
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Since the last decision in the House of 
Commons, tt appears to be the declared in- 
tention of the Goverament, that the re- 
striction shall coutiaue to the end of the 
war, however distaut that period may 
be. 

The subject is thus brought home to the 
individual uterest of every Man whose pro- 
perty is yearly, even mouihly, deterio- 
rated in consequence of the unnatural 
state of the curreacy of the cowatry. Uns 
der these circumstances, therefore, | have 
thought this the proper tine to make a 
stand in defence of my property, aud to 
endeavour to protect myseli from further 
spoliatien and injury. 

During the iast twelve years, we have 
seen the depreciation of Lank-notes pro- 
gressively advancing in the most alarming 
manner ; and every hope and prospect of 
amelioration being destroyed by the recent 
resol ition of the tlouse of Commons, there 
appeared to remain no other choice than 
either to submit with tame and patient 
resignation to receive payment in currens 
cy, of whatever value it shall please the 
Bank of England, in their forbearance and 
moderation, to permit henceforth to belong 
to the currency of the couniry; or to have 
recourse to the remedy which individuals 
possess by law, and which | shail here- 
after show has been purposely allowed and 
secured to them by the law. 

There is also another reason, which I 
confess has had some influence with me in 
this determination. It was asked, insulte 
ingly, in another place, whether any per- 
son had ever yet ventured to refuse Bank 
paper in payment or satisiaction of a law- 
ful debt; and on that foundation, it was 
attempted to be argued, that, in point of 
fact, there existed no difference in value 
between paper and gold, and no actual 
depreciation. By bringing this question to 
issue, at least one of the reaatniag wretch 
ed supports of this fatal system will be 
overthrown. 

In this state of things, for the defence 
of my property, I ive thought it advis- 
able, in the management of my private 
concerns, to inform my tenants holding 
lands under old leases, and under old leas- 
es only, that I can no longer continue to 
receive Bank-notes at their nominal value, 
in payment, or satisfaction, for such con- 
tracts; and [ am now prepared to assert, 
not the bare legality, for that is unques- 
tionable, but, what {| am much more anx- 
ious to prove, the justice and equity of 
the course I have thought myself obliged 
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to adopt. The plain broad principle upon 
which | have acted is, to require payment 
ina curreacy of the same intriasic value, 
which the currency possessed at the date of 
each respective agreement ; and, in order 
to ascertain this intrinsic value, I calculate 
the amount of gold which the stipulated 
reut was abie to purchase at the date of 
the lease or agreement, and require the 
same weight of Gold, or a sum ia Bank- 
notes suificient to purchase that quantity 
of gold at the present time. I offer this 
alternative as an accommodation to the te- 
nant, in case he makes the option of pay- 
ing in paper money, instead of fulfilling 
his agreement by payment of his rent 
in the lawful gold coin of the kingdom. 

The following is a copy of the notice: 

* By the lease dated 1807, you have con- 
tracted to pay the annual rent of £.100, in 
good and lawful money of Great Britain, 
I) consequence of the late great deprecia- 
tivn of paper-money, | can no longer con- 
sent to receive Bank-notes at their nominal 
value, in payment or satisfaction of an old 
contract. I must therefore desire you to 
provide for the payment of your rent in 
the legal gold cuin of the realm. At the 
same time, having no other object than to 
sccure payment of the real intrinsic vaiue 
of the sum stipulated by agreement, and 
being desirous to avoid giving you any un- 
necessary trouble, I shall be willing to re- 
ceive payment in either of the modes 
following, according to your option. 

“ First, In guineas.—Secondly, If gui- 
neas cannot be procured, by paymect of 
Portugal gold coin, equal in weigit to the 
number of guineas requisite to discharge 
the reat.—Or, thirdly, By the payment in 
Bauk-notes of a suflicient sum to purchase 
the weight of standard gold requisite to dis- 
charge the rent. ‘Thealteration of the va- 
lue of paper money is estimated in this 
manner: ‘The price of gold in 1807, the 
year of your agreement, was 4.4 2s. per 
ounce; the present market price is £.4 14s., 
arising from the further depreciation of 
the value of paper; in that proportion an 
addition of £.14 12s. 8d. per cent. in 
paper money will be required as the equi- 
valent for the payment of rent.” 

In the above instance there is a differ- 
ence of £.14 12s. 8d. per cent. in the cur- 
rency between the year 1807 and the pre- 
sent time. In the case of an agreement 
dated 1796, when the market-price of gold 
did not exceed the Mirt-price, because 
the currency was then in a pure and per- 
fect state, the differeuce between the pay- 
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ment in gold or in paper money amounrs 
to the whole of the actual depreciation ot 
the currency at this day ; and if the map. 
ket-price of gold was £.4 14s. onthe tenth 
of May, when the calculation was made 
it follows, that in the proportion of £3 
18s. the Mint-price of gold, to £4 lis, 
the present market- price, £100 will 
give £.120 9s. ‘Vhe principle being thas 
clearly stated, the only dispute which cay 
arise, as to the equity and fair dealing of 
the transaction,must proceed from a doubr 
as to the correctness of the data on which 
the calculation 1s founded. ‘The prices of 
bullion at the different periods are taken, 
as far asthey can be collected, from the 
returns made by the Mint to the House of 
Commons, as far as they reach ; and since 
the 5th of March, 1811, the price of gold 
is taken from Wettenhall’s Prices-current, 
the same source from which the officers of 
the Mint derive their information: if there 
Is any error, it is therefore open to cor. 
rection. 

Where, may I ask, is the hardship of 
thisdemand ? ‘The price of the produce 
of land, the price of labour, the price of 
every great staple commodity, are all af- 
fected by the value of the currency which 
serves to circulate the wealth and industry 
of the country. In proportion as the cur- 
rency is depreciated, the price of wheat, 
of cattle, of all the produce of the land, and 
of every commodity, 1s augmented. Of 
course it must always be understood, that in 
all cases the price of every thing whatever 
is regulated by the supply and the demand, 
and, when so determined, 1s afterwards 
atfected by every variation in the intrinsic 
value of the currency by which they are 
circulated. The covenants of a lease se- 
cure the payment of rent in the lawful 
money of Great Britain, (these are the ex- 
press words of the contract): the lawtul 
money of Great Britain contains a_certaia 
known weight of gold of a certain knowa 
fineness of standard ; and if Bank-notes, 
from any cause whatever, will no longer 
purchase that weight of Gold which, ae 
cording to the regulations of the Mint, 
ought to be contained ia a certain gives 
sum of lawful money, they will no longer 
fulfil an old contract according to the spr 
rit and esseuce of the agreemeut. 

in the case of a contract made for a fixed 
sum at a distant period, under the uncet 
tainty and irregularity of a paper | 
cy not convertible into gold at the will 
the holder, the only equitable course for 
both parties to adopt appears to be, 0a 
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eertain the quantity of bullion which a 
pound note of the common currency was 
able to command at the date of the agree- 


‘ ment, and for every pound of rent, or in- 


terest, or principal sum due, to require the 
game quantity of bullion, or the amount of 
debased currency sufficient to purchase 
that quantity of bullion This is the true 
and equitable payment and satisfaction of 
such contract. ti, 

On every sound principle of law and 
equity, the landlord is entitled to receive 
the real iutrinsic value of the stipulated 
sum, in good and lawful money; or at 
least in currency equal in value to the 
currency at the date of the contract. He 
is strictly in law entitled to the legal gold 
coin of the realm, if such is the condition 
and obligation of the contract; as matter 
of favour and concession, he may consent 
to receive his payment in any other shape, 
for the convenience or relief of the party 
bound to the fulfilment of a contract ; but 
a payment in a debased paper-currency, 
is a payment in name only, and not in 
reality. It formed no part of the stipula- 
tion of the bond. ‘There is no limitation 
to the ex:ent to which a loss, proceeding 
from that cause, may be carried. To put 
an extreme case, which no man can assert 
to be impossible, because in another coun- 
try it has actually been exceeded: a note 
of one pound may not be worth, or pass 
current for more than one shilling, con- 
sequently all commodities would be ad- 
vanced to twenty times their former va- 
Jue. In a case so palpable, it would be 
impossible for any one to imagine, that a 
payment, in such a degraded currency, 
would be in any sense a satisfaction for 
a contract concluded before the deprecia- 
tion of the currency had taken place It 
would be impossible to deny, that, by 
such a payment, the landlord would be 
defrauded of nineteen parts out of twenty 
of his just demand. 

In order to prevent any misconception 
and false statement of my canduct, | take 
this opportunity of openly stating, that so 
far from taking an undue advantage, by 
making, in this year, or Jast year, or at 
any time, an agreement for land at a 
greaily advanced rent, calculated on the 
advanced price of all produce, in conse- 
quence of the debased state of the paper 
¢urrency, and then taking advantage of 
the law, and calling on a tenant, under 
such circumstances, to pay in gold, or the 
value in gold, equal in fact to an addition 
oftwenty per cent., at the present mar- 
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ket price of gold; lam, on the contrary, 
ready to reprobate such conduct, as most 
unfair and unjustifiable. My conduct has 
been totally different; 1 have strictly abe 
stained from making any such demand, 
or from requiring a compensation for any 
alteration in the value of the currency for 
two or near three years, though such al- 
teration is not inconsiderable 1 shall 
continue to receive payment in banke 
notes, until, by a further depreciation, 
the notes at some future period, shall be- 
come visibly and sensibly deteriorated be- 
low their actual value, at the date of the 
leases in question; I shall then expect to 
receive that difference, if any, whatever 
it may be, And further, I am prepared 
to say, that if, by the unexpected event 
of the restoration of the currency to an 
improved state, I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied to receive such rents, diminished in 
proportion to the improvement of the 
currency at any future period, compared 
with the currency at the date of such 
leases. For all land let to tenants at will, 
I shall continue to receive bank-notes, 
conceiving the land to be let for the price 
of the times, or that I have at least the 
power of obtaining, if I please, the fair 
price of the times 

To place this sybject in a clearer light, 
and to remove any remaining prejudice, 
respecting the oppression or hardship of 
the proceeding, 1t may be useful to ex- 
plain the nature of rent. Rent is gene- 
rally defined to be the value of that part 
of the gross produce of a farm which re- 
mains, after making full allowance fer all 
expenses, taxes, and profit of capital em- 
ployed by the farmer in the cultivation. 
The gross produce is generally supposed 
to be divided into four shares, three of 
which are allotted for the above purposes, 
and one for the rent: thisgJast portion is 
then estimated at the average price of 
produce, during some preceding years, 
and thus converted into a money price 
for the mutual convenienze of both land- 
lord and tenant. 

But the effect of the depreciation of the 
currency, is to augment the price of all 
the four shares of the gross produce of 
the farm, of those which are to defray 
the expenses, as well as of that portion 
from which the rent is supplied. It will 
be found that the tenant suffers no logs, 
if he is required to make only an equit- 
able compensation, equivalent to the de- 
preciation of the currency; he has already 
received an advance in the sale of hie 
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produce; he is only prevented from ac- 
quiring an additional profit, to which he 
ean have no just claim. To any increase 
of price, in consequence of the increasing 
opulence and prosperity of the country, 
the tenant is in every sense justly entitled : 
the two causes of imcreased price are to- 
tally distinct; the one arises from the fair 
increased demand and consumption of the 
country, which may we!l have entered 
into the calculation of the amount of rent ; 
the other proceeds from an anomaly in the 
currency, which never could have entered 
into the contemplation of the parties. 

I presume it will not be denied, that 
paper currency is in its nature liable to 
depreciation, after having witnessed the 
example of so many countries on the con- 
tinent ; of the assignats in France, of the 
paper-money of Sweden, of Portugal, and 
the most recent instance of Austria. The 
symptoms of depreciation have manifested 
hema unequivocally in this country ; 
they are apparent, in the advanced price 
of bullion keeping pace with the cxces- 
sive issue of notes, in the unfavourable 
exchange, and in the general rise in the 
price of all commodities. The average 
price of wheat, which, from the year 
1771 to 1785, was 46s.; and, from 1786 
to 1797, was 52s.; has since that period, 
which it must be remembered was also that 
of the Bank restriction, increased in a 
very different ratio. In the twelve years, 
from (798 to 1810 (omitting 1800 and 
1801, years of dearth), the average price 
of wheat for England and Wales has a- 
mounted to 71s. the quarter. 

At the price of §2s. the quarter, it re- 
quired eighteen quarters of wheat to pur- 
chase a pound weight of gold, which by 
the Mint is coined into 44 guineas and a 
half. It appears, that during five years, 
beginning in the year 1802, and ending 
in 1806, the average price of wheat was 
70s.; and as in the same years, the mean 
price of gok! bullion was nearly £.4 2s. 


per ounce, or £.49 4s. per pound, it re-— 


quired fourteen quarters and half a bushel 
of wheat, at 70s., to purchase a pound of 
gold at that market price of bullion. 
During the last five years, 85s. a quarter 
may be stated as the average price of 
wheat, and the mean price of gold has 
been nearly £.4 7s. per ounce, or £.52 43, 
per Ib.; it requires, therefore, only twelve 

uarter$ and two bushels of wheat, at the 
price of 85s., to purchase a pound of gold, 
even at the advanced rate of gold, during 
these five years. 
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It may be inferred from the highly ade 
vanced prices of wheat, compared ‘with 
former times, and particularly its rapid 
increase since 1797, that the paper cure 
rency has suffered a materia! alteration of 


value, But from this examination of the 
relative vaiue existing between corn and 
gold bullion, after making great allowance 
for the advance in the price of wheat in 
consequence of an increased demand, it 
may also be suspected that the supply of 
gold itself has been likewise very consider. 
ably increased ; or, in other words, that 
the real price of gold has been most sen. 
sibly diminished. This view of the snub. 
ject has convinced me of the propriety of 
not submitting any longer to the loss 
which arises from the present great ine 
feriority of the value of the note to that 
of gold, seeing that the gold itself, com. 
pared with the best standard of value, has, 
in all probability, become really much 
cheaper and more abundant than at any 
former time. 

It must be kept in view, that payment 
in gold is the condition of the obligation, 
and that, in most instances, the option 
proposed is much to the advantage of the 
tenant, and intended as an equitable mo- 
dification and abatement of the legal dee 
mand. Inthe North of Ireland, it is not 
unusual to require rents to be paid in 
specie, and the effect has been to retain 
the gold coin in those districts, where that 
practice continues. 

Having acted on principles, such as I 
have described, and being satisfied with 
my own conduct, I shall not be deterred 
by clamour, or any imputation whatever, 
by which it may be attempted to prevent 
me from insisting, at the same time with 
firmness and moderation, on a just and 
legal demand. It may suit the interests of 
some persons, by such unworthy means, 
to attempt to put down that which they 
hesitate and fear to do, by légisfative in- 
terference, notwithstanding the _ facility 
with which, of late years, acts of parlias 
ment have been passed, to suit the con- 


venience or inconvenience of the moment, 


It was attempted in France, to intimidate 
individnals, who preferred the good metal- 
lic money to worthless assignats, by brand- 
ing them with the charge of incivism, or 1 
civic practices, in the revolutionary phrase, 
and, to judge from the language of his 
Majesty’s servants, who are endeavouring 
to inculcate the acceptance of paper me 
ney as a moral and political duty, we are 
here also td be governed’ according to thé 
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true Jacobin doctrine, which required in- 
dividuals to regulate their conduct, not 
by their own proper interest and conve- 
nience, but according to some speculative 
principles. In a well-regulated state, the 
proper interest of individuals is inseparable 
from that of the government, and it is the 
duty of Government to take care to avoid 
any system or state of things in which in- 
dividuals, pursuing their own interest, and 
acting legally, shall have the appearance of 
acting at variance with the public interest. 
If the notes of the Bank of England are not 
depreciated in value, and if, in fact, theré 
is no difference between paper and gold, 
the preference given to the latter will be 
an idle preferente, of po public inconve- 
nience, because it will not be followed. If 
the value of the Bank paper is really at 
par, it is notin the power of any indivi- 
dual to alter the fact ; and any attempt to 
do so would be despised as it deserved : 
but if, on the contrary, the Bank paper is 
greatly inferior in value to gold coin and 
bullion, it is highly meritorious to expose 
and resist a system, through which the 
whole community is impoverished and de- 
frauded, 

Imust desire to be informed by what 
new rule, by what new order of things, an 
individual is bound to account in Parlia- 
ment for his conduct in the management 
of his private affairs: if he has claimed his 
right only, it ts his by law ; and if he has 
demanded more than his right, the poorest 
man in the country may have redress a- 
gainst him. 


[Zo be concluded in our next.) 
— > 


Ata Meeting of the Unien, for . Parlia- 
mentary Reform according to the Con- 
stitution, London, rOth June, 1812— 


Edward Bolton Clive, Esq. in the Chair, 
Resolved, That the Basis or Constitu- 
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tion of this Union is expressed in the 
three following propositions :— 


Ist. RepReEsENTATION—“<‘ the happiest 
dis¢overy of political wisdom,” is the vi- 
tal principle of the English Constitution, 
inasmuch as it is THAT ALONE which, in a 
state too extensive for personal legislation, 
corfstitutes PotiricaL Liserry. 

2d. Poriticat Lisekty, being a com- 
mon right, REPRESENTATION, co-extene 
sive with direct Taxation, onght, with 
all praéticable equality, to be fairly and 
honestly distributed throughout the com- 
pew hh the facility of which cannot bé 
denied. 

3d. The Constitutional duration of 2 
Parliament cannot exceed oNE YEAR. 

Resolved, That towards the current ex- 

pences of this Unron, each Member shall 
pay only one guinea a year. 
- Resolved, ‘hat no person holding a 
Pension, or Place of Profit under the 
Crown, shall bé a Member of this 
UNION. 


Ata Meeting on the 17th, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. M.P. in the Chair. 


Resolved Unanimously, That for the 
Appgat To THe Nation which has been 
read, the Thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Author, | 
- Resolved, That a Subscription be now 
opened, in aid of the original funds, for 
enabling the Union to extend its services 
in the cause of Parliamentary Reform ac- 
cording to the Constitution, by means of 
the Press. 

_ Adjourned to Wednesday, 24th of this 
instant, 





{ For the Resolutions of the Aggregate Meeting 
of the Catholics in Dublin, see th Public 
Occurrences, at the close of the Retrospect.) 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


N a period of external and do- 
mestic danger, such as perhaps 
never occurred im any period of its 
history, Great Britain has continued 
for weeks without any efficient go- 
vernment. During this time, how 
BELFAST MAG, NO, XLYII. 





much might have been a¢complish- 
éd, how much mizht have been 
avoided? With enemies, who do 
not allow a single minute to be un- 
employed; with whom, the whole 


-day, and often the whole night two, 
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is pressed into service ; while Ameri- 
ca is busied in her hostile bills, in 
her loans, and her equipments; and 
while Napcleon is on his march to 
Petersburgh, we are wasting weeks 
ji a sort of miniature war of the 
cabinet, our officers of state moving 
to and fro on a political chess board, 
while the continents of Europe and 
America are occupied with military 
preparation. 

One would conclude, that the 
management of an Empire was ac- 
counted a mere amusement, suited 
to an bour of relaxation, that might 
be laid down or takeu up at plea- 
sure, but that the great business, 
the grand affair, was the manaze- 
ment of a House of Commons. Hic 
labor, hoc opus, It ts not what a 
large train of field or battering ar- 
tillery may have arrived from Wash- 
ington, but how many votes we 
shall be able to enter down Ww our 
muster-roil of party; it is not the 
eampaign about to begin on the 
Vistula, but the parliamentary cam- 
paign, the tnspecting and recruiting 
services within the house, «he form. 
ing and deploy.ng of columns there, 
the rally of men about to desert, the 
ronsing of men dead asleep, with 
all the circumstances of a long and 
desperate debate; these are ihe pa- 
ramount objects that mterest and 
acitate the minds of statesmen in 
piat e, and statesmen that would be 
i) place. Have they leisure, ai any 
time, have they bad leisure, par- 
ticularly during this time, to attend 
10 what is passing on the continents 
of Europe and America ? 

The people sit speetators of the 
shifting scene. ‘They contemplate 
the strange. bustle upon the stave, 
the various entrances and exits, the 
pelotons of party forming and dis- 
solving, the mysteries, the intrigues, 
the machinations, the messages car- 
ried to and fro, the agents employed 
to serve a purpose, the voice of the 
prompter sometimes heard behind 
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the curtain: they look on, and hay. 
ing paid for the amusement, they 
seem to enjoy it. Placed in our 
pigeon-hole, we cannot help con. 
cluding, that the whole pertormance 
exhibits a struggle between secret 
and sinister influence on the one 
side, and responsible and account. 
able authority on the other; in other 
words, a wrestle between the pow. 
ers of light and those of darkness, 


The ostensible causes assigned 
for the anarchy of administration, 
which has taken place in the course 
of this month, are the Catholic ques- 
tion, the management of the war in 
the Peninsula, and the power of re. 
moving certain officers of the house. 
hold, who are supposed to counter 
act the responsible advisers of the 
crown Lord Wellesley in the first 
instance, aml Lord Moa after him, 
have both failed in forming a cabis 
net, united in opinion upon all these 
leading points. Lords Grey and 
Grenville are not disposed to accept 
of even a moiety of power inthe ca 
binet, at the sacrifice of their in- 
fluence in the country, and the princi 
ples of their party in respect to these 
particulars above-mentioned, But 
still their opposition, general as it 
may appear, converges to one pat- 
ticular point. 

Without responsibility, there can 
be no constitutional goveroment. [tis 
the guardian-angel of the British go 
vernment. Without this security,or 
an opinéonof this security, (for we sigh 
to say how often éadennity bas nullit- 
ed responsibiltiy,) the partition is ghin, 
indeed, which divides limited and 
absolute monarchy. ‘There may be 
confessors, besides those in Cathe 
lic governments. There may be 
other familiars, beside those of the 
Inquisition. Thus all the measuies 
of intolerance, may be strengthened 
by the never-ceasing whisper, which 
represents the church of England as 
the main-stay of the monarchy. 
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The sad truth seems to be, that 
CONFIDENCE, the cement of per-on- 
al and public union, is disselved, 
Confidence, the soul of private 
friendship, and the grand reconciler 
of political misunderstandings, with- 
out which all) the complimentary 
parade of “ frankness, and honour, 
and sincerity,” Only serve as a tag 
to the tail of an official letier, Comp 


fidence, we repeat it, is lost in the 


quarter where it is of most value; 
and confidence, once lost, how shall 
it ever be regained ? 

Hence the difficulty of getting men 
into a ministerial arrangeme nt, from 


their well-grounded suspicion, of 


beme mide uss of only in a tem- 
porary difficulty, and to be dianaiios 
ed when they have served a turn, 
They may not know the moment 
in which the spirit of family favour- 
itism will force them to throw up 
iheir ottices in disgust. Their per- 
sons may fill seats in the cabinet, 
but their principles must be left at 
the door: political principles, and 
pri ivate friendships, conscience, con- 
viction, moral and personal attach- 
ments to be abandoned, end thus 
themselves to become, in the coun- 
cil, mere cyphers, for the purpose 
of giving a certain. significance and 
value to others of downright contrary 
principles Jt is, on the whole, a 
strugele between a cabinet council, 
and a closet-council; the one re- 
sponsible and warranted by the 
ac knowledged practice of the con- 
stitution, the other secret, and, 
when challenged, vanishing like a 
spectre, 

It is at such critical conjunctures, 
when men of superior minds become 
necessary for the wellare, may the 
salvation of a state. We mean, 
nen, or a single man, of that primary 
weight and importance, which might 
be well able to call the secondary 
satellites of office around him, make 
them move at their proper distances, 
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circulate in. their allotted order, and 
unite a whole ministry: —ia bi oself, 
We designate such aman as might 
not only put jaferior men, and les- 
ser things, im their proper place, 
but even, in the highest depirt- 
ment, by that commanding influ. 
ence, Which high taleats joimed te 
high integrity, never fail to come 
municate, might correct indecision, 
prevent versatility, and fix the 
tremulous quicksilver of state We 
beheve, that mere professional nen 
will never obtain this high, and, at 
critical times, we may say, this 
happy dictaterial auchority, actuat- 
edas a profession always is. by the 
habits, aod limited views meiment 
to a vecation, which, as it were, 
mounicipalize the mind, and incapa- 
citate it from the enlarged and pro. 
spective views of a philosopher- 
statesman, who can view not only 
the world through Britain, but Bri- 
tain through the world. The man 
of profession Inay preside in the first 
court of law, in the first House of 
Parliament, and keep the conscieuce 
of the first magistrate, yet with all 
this judiciary, legislative, and exe- 
cutive pewer, concentered in an in- 
dividual, he may tara out a sorry 
statesman, and a persevering ob- 
stacle to an united and efficient ad- 
ministration, not a mere mosaic Cae 
binel, but a concordant counct, 
‘The Prince Regent was addressed 
by the House of Commons  pray- 
ing bin to form a stronger and more 
ethcient administration. Lord Wel- 
lesiey, in consequence, by the Prin- 
ce’s command, vegociated for this 
purpose, but tm vain, havieg, by a 
publication of his seutiments respect. 
ing the incapability of Mr. Perce- 
mah § as chicl-minister, foricited the 
confidence of the admuintstration tna 
which ke bore the sway; and note 
‘withstanding Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville were willing to meet the pros 
positions of univ, with the complete 
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abandonment of all personal feel- 
ings and considerations. Lord Moira 
was then commissioned by the Prince 
to assure Lords Grey and Grenville, 
that his Royal Highness had come 
to a determination to change the 
whole system 6n which the goyern- 
ment had been carried on, and that 
two important features of his fuiure 
administration were to be, conces- 
sion to the Catholics, and the repeal 
of the Orders of Council. This hap- 
pened on the Gth inst. On Mon- 
day the Sth June, his Royal High- 
ness was pleased to appoint to the 
office of First Minister, and to au- 
thorize to form the whole of the 
government, the Kar! of Liverpool, 
who, with every one of his col- 
Jeagues, present and future, is irre. 
vocably pledged against Catholic 
concession, and against the repeal 
of the Orders in Council, The late 
ministers, and their system, are thus 
re established, and the laws affect: 
ing the Catholics are not even to be 
taken into conside ration in the cae 
binet, although it appears, that the 
individual members, and the triends 
of government, are, in parliament, 
permitted to exercjse their free judg. 
Ment, In voting upon this question, 
when it should again come on, 

It must be acknowledged ‘hat a- 
mong all these parties ‘exh iDiting 
their different phases in the political 
horizon, there is not one which pos- 
sesses the full confidence of the 
people. When anarchy and con- 
fusion take place, and the different 
parts of the constitution counteract 
each other, so that the state machine 
is likely to stand still, then, the con- 
fidence of the people, an the neces- 
sity of that confidence plays upon 
the lips of political parties. As, at 


ihe eve of a general election, all are 
humble servants ofthe people. ‘The 
proudest of the Popes used to sub- 
scribe himself “the minor of the 
meanest 5 


”» 


and the proudest of our 
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peers may condescend to the super. 
lativeness of humility On particular 
occasions, 

Iven that party which most 
approximates to the public Opis 
nion, in all the great points of pub- 
lic policy, havea penuriousness ad. 
hering to their profession of Jiber. 
ality, which contracts and contami. 
nates. CUconomy is the word of the 
party, if not of the individuals which 
compose it. Ecopomy in war, eco. 
homy in emancipation, economy in 
reoform.  Negociatton with their 
countrymen, Jimitation in military 
expenditure, and parsimonious Its 
form are the great features of their 
policy. We have ajready said, that 
in the thermometer ot Irish. feeling, 
Mr. Ponsonby himself rises but to 
a warmth marked Tepid. Ever since, 
and perhaps, before the Union, his 
Irish feelings bave merged in bis 
English connexions. The plain 
oak of his sound and solid yndet- 
standing is fineered with protessions 
al furms, habits, and expectancies, 
Ile appears to ps to baye been al 
ways a partizan yather than a par 
triot, the representative of a family 
connexion, ratber than of the people, 
Indeed the party itself seems pretty 
much like a magnet; at one end, 
attracting ; and at the other, repel- 
ling popularity. : 

For our parts, travelling uo zig 
zag line on the chart of the COlstk 
tution, too low or too high, as we 
are, for place, pension, or expect- 
ancy of ether, we shall not cease to 
advocate the state expediency of 
perfect and gratuitous emancipation, 
uncompensated and unconmpensable, 
unclogged by the exaction of any 
equivaient, onerous to their public 
feelings, to their private feelings, 
and perhaps inconsistent with the re- 
ligious obligations ef the Cathelic 
community. We think that the 
war upon the continent shoula be 
carried on with the utmost vigour 
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possible: or, as we much rather wish, 
ou-ht to be abandoned alogether, 
and ‘he resources of the Empire con- 
centered on our own shores, no 
longer allured by alliances and the 
cats-paw of coalitions. And, lastly, 
we are for such a wholesome reform 
in the Commons-louse as will regain 
it the full confidence of the people, 
and give it that authorititive and 
practical check and controul which 
is warranted by the theory of the 
constitution, and which the calami- 
ties of the times so urgently demand. 
‘These calamities are, at length, 
the most powerful instructors, and, 
wetrust, the lesson will not be too 
late. Adversity, that great tamer 
of the human breast, will bring in 
her train, Charity, and Mercy, and 
Justice, and Wisdom ; and the ter- 
rors of the time, “Despair, and fell 
disease, and ghastly poverty, with 
screaming horror’s tuneral cry,” 
have, itis likely, wrought a change 
in that system which has, for such 
a number of years, been the actuat- 
ing principle of public measures ; 
however, the persons composing the 
cabinet might, like “ Ombres Chi- 
noises,” appear and disappear. 
When Charles III. of Spain once 
granted his confidence, neither in- 
capacity nor want of success could 
induce bim to withdraw it. His mi- 
nisters were almost certain of dying 
in office, for his pride or his indo- 
lence could never be brought to such 
an acknowledgment, that his con- 
fidence could be so misplaced, 
Now, in other kingdoms, the mea- 
sures may be equally permanent, 
though the administrators may keep 
up a constant rotation. ; 
The system is the perpetual Prime 
Minister. Ihe cabinets are only 
the successive bearers of the Palan- 
quin, curtained round from the 
eves fthe vulgar. Those, who are 
proud to undergo office, or who seek 
for the hire of performing it, submit 
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their heads, and their shoulders, to 
the task, and then pop their heads 
out, for others who pop into their 
places—and so from stage to stage, 
from iustruin to lustrum), the seden- 
‘ary system keeps moving on. But 
adversity comes, like the samiel, 
or sivocco, from the desert. The 
bearers must lay down the burthen : 
they fail flat on their faces ; the Pae 
lanquin is overturned ; the curtains 
fly open; and to the astonishment 
of the vulgar, nothing is found in its 
recess, but an empty chair. 

It is, in this manner, that the mi- 
nistry (a new arrangement of the 
same materials ;) will find it a matter 
of necessity, from the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, to change the entire 
system as quickly as such circume 
stances will require: yet so slowly 
and gradually, as may not give the 
disgraceful appearance of adopting 
the political principles of opposition, 
Lord Sidmouth the now Minister for 
the home department, will, doubtless 
perform the duties of his office, and 
keeping his pledges in the left hand, 
the sinister hand, behind his back, 
will, with the right hand, the hand 
of fellowship, bring into the cabinet 
in the first instance, the heads of a 
bill for Catholic emancipation. Lord 
Casticreagh, with the most perfect 
ease, and unembarrassed amenity 
of manner, will squeeze an orange 
into the cup of conciliation, and 
consecrate it with the invocation of 
love and friendship. Lords Grey 
and Grenville will be outed in their 
persons, and introduced in their 
principles ; an alternative with 
which they must now be satisfied, 
having, as we think, been fairly 
outwitted in the manoeuvres of ne 
gociation, 

- Lord Moira put himself into the 
Prince’s place, just at the very nick 
of time; and acted so well, that 
with full powers and perfect under- 


Standing upon great points, yet, by 
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his personal negative on the ques- 
tion relative to the household, (which 
has now become another power in 
that constitution, where even a ca- 
binet council was, once, not to be 
recognized,) he completely stopt all 
negociation, and thus satisfied the 
most ardent desires of whomsoever 
it might be that wished for such an 
event. This most honourable man, 
this Chevalier “ sans peur et sans 
reproche,” this most useful of ser- 
vants, who can preserve his master’s 
honour, aud make it practicable to 

ield perfectly to the address of the 
Nee of Commons for an efficient 
ministry, and yet still preserves the 
very same ministry ; who can thus 
willingly take upon himself alone, 
the onus of premeditated wniscar- 
riage; and, perhaps, unconsciously 
to Rinaself, supply the means of ani- 
mating afresh the suspended life of 
the all but drowned ministry, cer- 
tainly this noble Lord deserves the 


gratitude of a Prince, and the Order , 


of the Garter. Certainly be ought 
to be canonized as the saving Saint 
of the new-era. 

Public measures, as we have ven- 
tured to prophesy, will, by neces- 
city, and only by necessity, take a 
new cast, although the principal 
actors be the same. The cabinet 
chess-board suffers only a transpo- 
sition of pieces into pawns, and 
pawnsinto pieces. But the plan of 
the game may suficralteration. Not 
merely the mockery of a new era, 
but the reality, may supervene, 
while the personal repugnance a- 
gainst, and repulsion to early friends, 
and obstinate proud advisers, (the 
Grenville end of the Magnet,) is 
thus, by the instrumentality of our 
Chevalier Bayard,” consulted and 
deferred to. They shall not visit the 
eyes nor the ears, however they may 
occupy a dream, or rise up as the 
phantoms of remembrance. The 
personal animosity, and the public 
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exigency, shall both be satisfied, 
and Lords Grey and Grenville will 
take care to get first into the Cabi. 
net, without asking questions upon 
the stairs. 

Perhaps, indeed, this party, (for 
at best it can be considered in no 
other light, while-ever it evades, as 
it alwavs has done, the question of 
reform.) this junta of Borough in. 
fluence, and patriotic intention, 
ought, prudentially, to have re. 
mained quiet with the agreement, 
(although not ratified by the Prince, 
on the leading points, and trusted 
to the necessity of affairs, for secur. 
ing to them, ultimately, the con- 
troul of the cabinet, and perhaps 
the confidence of the executive 
power. They have been ont-ge. 
neralled, perhaps, by too great con- 
fidence in themselves, and the par. 
liamentary influence of their bo- 
rough-mouger power. Let them look 
at length to the source of all right. 
ful power—the people, and let that 
people still recollect, in the words 
of Sheridan, illustrious even under 
eclipse, it is upon their vigilance 
or supineness in the exercise of their 
oun duties, not upon the construe 
tion or professions of eny adminis. 
tration, on which depends the sal- 
vation or perdition of these coun- 
tries.’ Yes! most true it+is, that 
whenever the people do not possess 
an adequate share in the promulga. 
tion of laws, they are constantly 
overlooked, it not oppressed, by their 
legislators. We incline to the party 
of the opposition, but we cannot help 
observing what a poor pretension to 
public favour it is, to be greatly 
preferred to a Liverpool, a Sidmouth, 
a Castlereagh, or a Canning. The 
public spirit of the first set is attach- 
ment to their party: the second, 
have no country—but the court. . 

Before speaking of the Catholics 
in this Ketrospect, we must notice a 
remarkable expression used by Lord 
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Castlereizh in the House, on the 
Q3d ult. He said, “he would be a 
base and ungrateful man, if he were 
not readily to acknowledge that the 

Catholics tad materially assisted in 
accomplishing the measure of an 
Union.” And Sir John Newport, 
in his reply, said, ‘* he knew that en- 
gagemenuts had been entered into, 
between the noble Lord, and the 
Catholic body” We declare that 
we are sick of the term pledges ;” 
of the personal aud public. prostitu- 
tion that has been made of that word 
since the famous Grand-Jury pledge 
of lives and fortunes. But this we 
know, and this we are bound in 
duty to our ever dear country to de- 
clare, that, if the Catholics, or any 
part of them, did assist materially in 
accomplishing the Union, oa account 
of some prospect of success in their 
own question, they SOLD THEIR COUN- 
try. We care not who they are, 
by what title or description they are 
addressed; they did what they bad 
not either right or power to do. 
They sold the independence of their 
native land. And they are, hereby, 
publicly called upon to say what 
was this treaty, this exchange of 
pledges by which they are said to 
have bartered away the glories of 
jreland, and the golden hopes of 
posterity. If they did do this, let 
them not dare to accuse the corrap- 
tion of Parliament, nor the apathy 
of a people, from whom they have 
taken the best of blessings. To 
stand before a noble Lord, like bid- 
ders for a loan, and to say, Here is 
our country ; we lay down Ireland 
on condition of a prospect of eman- 
cipation, of a parliamentary bounty 
to the Catholic partion of the people. 
—O! it cannot have been, The 
ageut of royal bounties ; the provid- 
er for Presbyterian clergy 5 ; the pro- 
poser of a provision fur the Catholic 
clergy in the Cabinet, must have 
been mistaken in what he has asserts 
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ed of the Catholics: (¢fso) not Ca- 
THOLICS of Ireland, 

An ayyreygate meeting of Ca- 
tholics assembled on the 13th. Their 
delegates reported, that they were 
not admitted to an audience of the 
Prince Regent, and therefore their 
addvess was delivered without hav- 
ing received an answer, They com- 
plained of the calunnies which pure 
sued their petition, and the secret 
and sinister influence exerted against 
then, ‘The meeting resolved on pe- 
titions to parliament, fur the total 
and unconditional repeal of all their 
civil disabilities, ready, as they al- 
Ways are, to give the securities of 
their allegiance, and of their allec- 
tious; and then agreed to call ano- 
ther aggregate meeting iu a fortnight 
from that «. AVe 

It is not a matter of surprise that 
the Catholic delegates did not ob- 
tain any answer from the first Ma. 
gistrate of the Limpire, since the 
published correspondence has ascer- 
tained, through the most mauly and 
traly noble avowal of Lord Grey, 
(in his {etter to Lord Moira, mark- 
ed C) “that the most distinct and 
authentic pledges had been given 
to them (the Catholics,) of the 
Prince’s wish to relieve them from 
the, disabilities of which they com- 
plained. If, in consequence, the 
Prince feels a strong personal objec- 
tion to me,” adds the truly patriotic 
nobleman, ‘ [can ouly repeat, that 
I am pei ifeetly ready to stand out 
of the way.” In this letter, as we 
think, lies the whole secret of the 


nevoviation, and its faiure,m which, ° 


however, all parties may disclaim 
the charge of persona! antmosities, 
we fear Lord We, esley bad too 
solid grounds for making use Of his 
strony .expressions. ii a Prince de- 
nies “having “any predilectious,” 
he out not to have iC, CLUS. If 
the Regent thinks ii tis duty to for- 
get the benevoleaces of ihe Prince 
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of Wales, let him also dismiss the 
enmities. If he is to stand in the 
apathy of abstract authority, at the 
same time that he expels from his 
heart its early attachments, let him 
discard the culanritous prejudices of 
an adopted conscience. Equally im- 
passive to personal tove or hatred, 
fet the Father of this great famrly 
on earth, like his Father, who ts in 
Heaven, took down with equal be- 
nignity on all portions of that family, 
who endeavour to please bim by 
good conduct and zeat in his ser- 
vice. A Prince ought to be no par- 
tizan. Granted. Nothing should 
intercept between him and bis whole 
people. The female Indian, when 
attempted to be seduced, answered, 
«He who is before my eves pre- 
vents me seeing you.” fn like man- 
ner, the patriot Prince is wedded, 
and sworn to the people. ‘The peo- 
ple kept constantly before his eyes, 
must save him from base intrisues, 
and vile seduction. 


What may be the conditions or se- ° 


curities On granting emancipation 
(as if we were exacting some pro- 
mise from a criminal before we took 
off his fetters,) it is for the admi-- 
nistration, When they deign to con- 
sider the subject, to say ; not for the 
Catholics, who have already cou- 
sidered it. “Phey have already given 
their oaths, and paid the purchase 
money—ot their blood. What nore 
is required ? W hat morc oaths, what 
more pledges, what more blood to 
be shed, how many more lives wilt 
be wanting to fll up the market- 
measure oi loyalty? “ But we must 
have,” says Mr. Canniog, penda- 
lating as he does between mimistry 
and opposition, “ we wish for such 
a system of concession granted, and 
security given in return, as will pre- 
vent discontent and dissatistaction to 
be not extinuished, but merely 
transferred from one portion of the 
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people, from one part of the empire 
to another.” 

‘Yo know whether tuis will be réal. 
ty the case, take the sense of the 
people. Let not party or person 
speak for the people, in Uns great 
atfair, but let the peopie speak tor 
themselves, through the medium of 
@ fair and faithiul representation, 
It, then, the people shouid say, we 
shali take lreland, but not Irishmen; 
we shall reject the Catholics, but 
make use of ther country; we shall 
unite with the flocks and herds, 
and grain, and ornes, and miner. 
als, aud every thing, but the men 
of the country. Why, im that case, 
we Know what should be our an. 
swer, and we believe it to be what 
the Catholics would answer. But it 
is time, a long time, we pray God, 
belore this auswer well be given, 
Let Kngitsimen remember, that 
even in Spain, the most Cathoiie 
coumry in Europe, detiance was 
bid to the court of Rome, whenever 
she would encroach on the rights of 
the temporal authority. And, in the 
mean time, (we trust a very short 
tune,) iet the Catholic of ireland 
stand, in the erect attitude of wian, 
ready to bow his neck to gratitude, 
but never to bondage ! 

Must it always happen, that ma 
tions never will act generously, to 
One another, mot even to the most 
vearly related country, but through 
compulsion. hat they wiil never 
gain the credit of an enlichtened 
tiberality, but hesitate and procras- 
inate, until they be pressed into 
their duty, and their interest, when 
it becomes tlre elect of inevitable 
necessity. Jn the course of a year, 
a tall in the official value of exports 
to the amountot ten millions. Taxes, 
within the same period, fallen three 
miilious, and our expenditure in- 
creased to the amount of five mil- 
lions. ‘Fhe war in the Peninsula 
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costing 20 millions per annum, and 
four millions of our own people 
wanting relief, not by occasional 
subscription, but permanent employ- 
ment. War about to be declared by 
America, which more than probably 
has entered into a secret treaty, of- 
fensive, defensive, and commercial, 
with France. Are these the cogent 
reasons to be held out to the world, 
and to the Catholics themselves, 
as the real agents of Catholic emanci- 
pation? Are the English only jast 
and merciful under the “ peine forte 
et dure”’ of public calamity ; and is 
history to record, that emancipa- 
tion was as unwillingly wrested from 
them, as Magna Charta from John, 
or the petition of right from Charles, 
with the same suspicion of insin- 
cerity, and the same prospect of 
subsequent retraction. QO! for the 
honour of human nature, hasten to 
do good, for the sake of good ; and 
do not, like the miser at the mo- 
ment perhaps of dissolution, be cal- 
culating the profit and loss of a just 
action, working the question of 
emancipation, like the rule of three, 

It is our firm belief, that cHarac- 
TER is as important a consideration 
to a nation, as to an individual; and 
character is often judged of abroad, 
by the way the nation has conduct. 
ed itself at home, Every thing 
cannot be gained by subsidies, 
Were the character of England high- 
er on the-continent, as a liberal and 
Magnanimous, not a haughty mo- 
nopolizing power, her influence 
would be substantially greater, per- 
haps, than that derived from the 
magnitude of her maritime artillery. 
The principle of the mercantile sys- 
tem has been too uruch the rale of 
general policy. The Bank and the 
Ministry ofien change places. The 
latter becomes director general of 
commerce, by means of licences, 
and the former, by an unlimited 
issue of paper, becomes the goveru- 
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ment. The business of finance con- 
nects both into one body, and one 
spirit. He is the prime of Prime- 
ministers who can lay most burtheas 
most judiciously on the people, 
like those who by loading every 
muscle with what it is able to bear, 
supports an extraordinary weight by 
the careful distribution. But all 
this is little to the moral or public 
character, as little as the feats of the 
English Samson, or the fists of the 
Jew Mendoza. He would, in our 
minds, be the first of ministers, and 
of men, who would redeem the 
British character abroad aud at 
home, and thus establish her uu 
questioned dominion. 

At a late annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
London, afier a great deal of self- 
compliment, and, we dare say, just 
congratulation en the success and 
extension of this excellent institu- 
tion, we meet with the Bishop of 
Kildare, (Lindsay, a Scotchman and 
brother-in-law of Earl Hardwicke, 
in whose viceroyalty he was made 
an Irish Bishop ;)- stating, among 
other things, the want and accepta- 
bility of the Scriptures, (“ according 
to the authorised version,’’) not ouly 
among the Protestants, but also a- 
mong the Roman Catholics of [res 
land. He asserted, that the igno- 
rance which prevailed im that couns 
try, on the subject of religion, was 
not to be conceived ; tifat the docs 
trine of the reformation was utterly 
unknown In many parts of tt. We 
suppose his Lordship had just return- 
ed from a religious tour through that 
country; and he then concluded by 
describing, as the report says, “in 
a very pious, simple, and feeling 
manner, the recent accession of 
a professor of Maynooth to the Pro- 
testant Esrablistreed Church,” an ex- 
ample certainly to be noticed, as 
being singular and rare, even with 
all worldly encouragement, 
$39 
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into the Catholic doctrine. We, 


We cannot but notice the zeal of 
the Society in promoting the print- 
ing of the Scriptures in the Swedish, 
Lapponian, and Fennish languages. 
A missionary is even to be 
sent to Shiraz in Persia, to eflect a 
pure Persian translation! How odd 
it would appear in the eves of the 
Bible Society, if some Persians were 
to be recommended to Mr. Wilber- 
force and the Bishop of Kildare, to 
facilitate the translation and distribu- 
tion of the Zenda Vesta in these 
countries. “Ah!” they would an- 
swer, “it will not sell.’ As well, 
at least, as your bibles are tike to 
do in Persia. 

But why exempt Ireland from this 
religious bounty, possessing, as you 
do, a net income of nearly £44 000, 
with a distribution of 35,000 bibles, 
and 70,000 testaments. .We are, the 
Society will answer, willing to dis- 
tribute the Scriptures, prov ided they 
be “ according to the authorised ver- 


sion.’ That is, we will distribute - 


the Protestant version among the 
Catholics, though we should protest 
avainst a distribution of the Catholic 
translation among Protestants. Do 
to others as you wish they should do 
unto you, Authorize a translation 
of the bible into the Irish language, 
according to the Catholic version ; 
distribute it among the Catholic 
priests, and say, Divide this Breap 
or Lire among your flucks: the 
great ones, and. the little ones; and 
iis who had compassion on the mul- 
tiinde, will multiply your gift with 
his blessing. We know the difler- 
ences in these transtations are most 


trifling when compared with the su- - 


preme excellencies in which they 
both agree. The Catholics object 
to our version, and to the distrrbution 
of what, so fur, would Protestantize 
their people. We would object in 
the same way to a distribution of 
that version which might have a 
tendency to mislead the Protestant 
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(that is,) speaking as Bishops; for 
we, in our proper persons, would 
rather say to the mass of our country. 
men, had we the gift of the Irish 
tongue, Here is the uintr—Here 
is the GOOD BOOK, in your own lan- 
guage, translated according to the 
belief of your own church. Take 
the precious gift. Break it among 
your thousands. We Protestants, 
say to you Catholics let us unite as 
Christians. Read, with us, the book 
that contains the words and works 
of Christ, and where you have diffi- 
culties, recur to the authority you 
think best tor removing them, “either 
to the elucidation of your pastors, 
or to. your own ‘patient search alter 
truth, and comparison with the con- 
text and character of the whole work. 
Take THE Book. 

There is, we lament to say it, a 
missionary zeal, which approaches 
to intolerance. The Church of En- 
gland, called, we believe deserved- 
ly, the most humane of churches, 
would, nevertheless, root out every 
other form of religion, were it in her 
power. Her measures . would be 
milder, than by rope or stake; and 
therefore, perhaps more effectual. 
Every Bishop, in more than one 
sense, looks to Ais own translation. 
Let us inform Bishop Lindsay, that 
the Bible Society is not for the pur- 
pose of propagating the doctrines 
of the reformation, but to withstand 
the spread of infidelity ; not to con 
vert into the Church of England, but 
to retain in the Church of Christ. 
For this, it is, that copies of the 
bible and testament are distributed, 
and let us here hint, that they should 
not be distributed at too cheap a 
rate. They will be more prized for 
having a value, even in money. We 
liked to see the old Family Bible 
rimmed and cornered with silver, 
as if the purchaser had been willing 
to associate whatever was most 
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valuable and precious on earth, and 
fron heaven. We have seen in- 
stances of gratuitous distribution not 
being treated with proper respect, 
and an undervalaing may produce 
an ill effect in vuigar minds. We 
would not have religion, like a high- 
ly adorned and illumimated missal, 
secreted from the common people, 
but on stated occasions; nor would 
we have the venerated volume so 
carelessly and improvidently  seat- 
tered, as to be deemed among things 
Most common, 

We trust that there may be some 
use In HoticIng an instsace where 
the execution of the law was frus- 
trated lately, in Scotland, for atime, 
not by the escape or rescue of the 
convict, but by the fault of the offi- 
cer of the law, in not providing a 
rope strong enough to suspend the 
vihappy criminal. Several instan- 
ces of this shameful neglect occur 
every year. The law should not 
be suffered to countenance torture, 
or to inflict a double death. In 
Spain, the title of the Chief-Justice 
is, “ Minister of Mercy and Justice,” 
lu Dublin, when such an instance 
not long ago occurred, it was passed 
over as merely an unlucky accident, 
though accompanied with circum- 
stances shocking to every feeling of 
huwanity. How many of these evils 
might be remedied by some muat- 
cipal attention! Might not every 
Sheriff be*obliged to provide a silk- 
rope of such contexture as might be 
used, with certainty of effecting its 
purpose; and would not grand-ju- 
ries, who grant above £.600,000 
annually, be able to spare a small 
sum for ensuring a merciful execu- 
tion of the law? We could wish, 
that the Honourable Arthar Hodges 
had made some atonement for his 
savage cruelty to his slaves, or that 
some public defaulter would com- 
pound with his conscience, by feav- 
ing a sum of money to be appropri- 
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ated for the purchase of those means 
of satistying the inteu Imeat of law, 
and making the punishment of death 
more lenient than it often turns out 
to be, by the very culpable neglect 
of the proper officer of justice, 

As related to the subject of tor. 
ture, we must here notice the out. 
rage committed by the ollicer com- 
manding the schooner Barbara, in 
inipressing a number of men in pas- 
senger ships, goimg to America, 
with circumstances of great inhu- 
manity, The outrage was cominite 
ted in Lough Foyle, near to the 
city of Derry; but had the officer 
possessed pradence enoush to delay 
his capture until the ships bad got 
into the Ocean, we should probably 
have never heard more of the mat- 
ter, until it came resounding in our 
ears from the coast of America, 
As it is, the atlair, of necessity, is 
put into investigation, the impressed 
men are released, but in the fami- 
liar epistle of John Wilson Croker, 
Secretary of the Admurality, there 
is no hint of any indemnification to 
the sufferers, or any punishment of 
the offender, who will probably be 
rebuked for his hastiness, aud re- 
moved to some other station. The 
merchants of Derry complain, but 
in so feeble atone, and so much in 
their usnal -spirit af sycophancy, 
that but little elfuct can be expected 
from their interference, They speak 
with all béenséance, as men quite at 
their ease, and feeling no strong 
indignant sensations; and for this 
cold apathetic conduct, they are ap- 
plauded by their parliamentary ree 
presentative, Sir George Hills More 
strong language would have better 
become the occasion, and imanifeste 
ed their sy mpathy with the sufferers, 
who, if they had possessed the op» 
portunity, would have doubtless 
published their complaints in a bold. 
er strain. 

ilumanity triumphs’ in America, 
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The Congress have just passed an 
act, putting a total stop to the bar- 
barous practice of flogging in the 
American army. They have sub- 
stituted for the torture of the lash, 
stoppage of pay, confinement, and 
deprivations of part of the rations 
allowed. ’Tis well—These are 
honourable inducements to emi- 
grants, who seek for support by 
crossing the ocean, who wish to 
cultivate the blessings of chearful 
existence, and migrate, like the 
birds, leaving those behind, whe 
linger in supine indolence, or have 
their faculties suspended in a state 
of torpidity. ’Tis well —But ¢hu- 
manity looks out, with anxiety, foe 
a still nobler triumph. There is 
said, by Humboldt, to be a million 
of slaves in the United States, one- 
sixth of the whole population. We 
suppose the number to be greatly 
reduced since he wrote, but still there 
is—a number. You have reformed 
the evil in part, O! reform it alto- 
gether. Present not a shameful 
contrast to New Spain, in your 
very neighbourhood, where the 
number of slaves, either Alricans 
or of a mixed race, is almost no- 
thing; where hot above 40,000 are 
employed in the mines, and these 
are-—— Free labourers, who may serve 
in what mine they chuse, as long 
as they choose, and then quit it for 
another! The Spaniards and Pore 
tuguese, by their mildness and hu- 
inanity to their slaves, have,in some 
yweasure, expiated the crimes and 
cruelties of their fore-fathers. Eng- 
land, tree Eogland, by the Assiento 
treaty, used to supp!y the Spanish 
colonies with Negiocs, but has of 
late, in some degree, vindicated 
the character of her constitution. 
And Yur, who have so nobly assert- 
ed the rights and true value of man 
on the coasts of America, Ye, whose 
thirteen or sixteen Stars will sow 
the Western hemisphere with simi- 
lar constellations, Yu, who tra- 
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verse the breadth of your great con. 
tinent to California, who are sherily 
to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and thus realize the original 
ideas of Columbus, by finding the 
East through the West ;—-What? Yx, 
who have thus exalted human na. 
ture, will ye degrade yourselves, 
and debase it, by legalizing a single 
Slave ? out, OUT, VILE spoT! 

With this single exception, the 
United States stand on high ground 
of national character. It is, in truth, 
a spectacle singularly gratifying for 
those who remember the proclama. 
tion of Bu: yoyne,or the blockade 
of Boston, to contemplate this go- 
verninent, seated on the table-land 
of Independence, while the Bellige- 
rents are, both of them, respecting 
her armed neutrality; and while 
one of them is, in fact, at this in- 
stant, professing a desire of ber mes 
diation ; and thus to negociate, cir 
cultously, with France. We con- 
templated this very mediation as 
a possible and most desirable 
occurrence, in Jannary, 1809, 
but we little imagined that one of 
the present ministry would propose 
such a medium of intercourse with 
the enemy, 

The measures of ministry are 
changing, while the men remain; 
and consideration and = conciliaon 
are now the order of the day in the 
cabinet. The cries of nature have, 
in fact, astounded the bhardiest mea 
of office; and the conimmercial dis 
tress, but principally, the miseries 
of the lower orders; (for the figher 
class of merchants would, to the last, 
have clung to the politico-commer- 
cial policy of Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Rose ;) the misery of the manulac- 
turing interests have caused the ad- 
ministration to give in. ‘The peace 
of -the country, imperatively, Te 
quired it. The sympathies of the 
House are at length awakened, and 
in repeated “ hear hims,” it eX- 


pressed its commiseration with the 
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detail of unparallelled distress, af- 
fectine whole districts. Wish a fall- 
ing off m the American trade of 13 
mi'lions; in that of France and the 
North of Europe, of 6 millions; 
with a general deficit of 38  mil- 
lions ; with a South American trade 
at 50 per cent, loss; with the trade 
to the continent, through American 
shipping, closed up; with a home 
trade, suffering not more by the want 
of vent, than by the general struggle 
to sell at any price. and the general 
inability or unwillingness to pur- 
chase; with a loan to be raised of 
92 millions and a half; with 52 mil- 
lions, in this one year, added of capi- 
ial stock to the public debt 5; with 
a peninsula costing us 20 millions 
per annum, and likely, on the more 
extended scale of war, to cost as 
much more, with equal probability 
of success; in. short, with India 
borrowing millions ; Ireland borrow- 
ing millions; (the interest on her 
debt exceeding her revenue) and 
American corn feeding our troops, 
at the rate of two millions yearly. 
It is at such atime, ministers may 
or may not be changed, but mea- 
sures must be changed. 

They are changed accordingly. 
The Orders in Council are revoked, 
on a day to be named, (allowing 
time for such intended revocation 
to reach the United States,) on the 
conditions, “that the American go- 
vernment should admit British ships 
of war, and merchant vessels into 
their ports, on the same terms as 
those of other Belligerents; and repeal 
all their restrictive acts upon our 
commercial intercourse. 

We have been anticipated by 
France, in this act or profession of 
amity ; and, on that account, are 
not likely to be placed on the foot- 
ing of the most favoured nation. 
We must not expect all this celerity 
of reconcilement on the part of A- 
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merica. She will take advantage of 
opportunity, and settle what remains 
to be settled; the system of blocks 
ade; the impressment of her sea- 
men; the review and formal re- 
cognition of neutral rights; the as- 
certainment of the neutral claim of 
free ships making free trade, in oppo- 
sition to the maritime power claim. 
ed by Great Britain. All these mat. 
ters are to be fixed by treaty, and 
probably are ratified already by a 
commercial treaty with France not 
yet published. Do we imagine that 
France will again receive, or suffer 
the continent to receive British goods 
under a revival of the carrying trade 
of America? America has, pro- 
bably, made choice of her commer- 
cial relations, and wishes to prcveed 
in the encouragement of her own 
manufactures, Weare in adilem- 
ma of fears. We tear the rivalry of 
the continent by the repeal of the 
Orders of Council, and by their con- 
tinuance, we lorce on the manuface 
tures of. America ; we raise, by pa- 
per circulation, the price of all do- 
mestic Jabour, so as to be undersold 
on the continent ; and by ill usage 
to Ireland ; by consequent emigra- 
tion; and by Orders in Council, 
we set 40.000 looms a going in New- 
York, and 76 cotton manufactories 
in Rhode-Island, where there were 
uot four, half-a-dozen years ago. 
Jn this manner, we improve the con- 
tinents of Europe and America, and 
carry on the war against our own 
Islands. We instigate Napoleon to 
make conquests, and Madison to 
meditate them. Our debts, our 
taxes, our loans, and, above all, our 
paper circulation, become indirect 
premiums to the manufacturing in- 
dustry of both continents; and with 
this political-commercial system, our 
statesmen turning traders,and our tra- 
ders, politicians, we have lost the mar- 
ket of the world, and gained the field 
of battle, 
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Individuals intrigue. The public 
weal suffers) With melancholy re- 
gret, it views the most honourable 
men maltreating themselves, aud in 
order to manifest their zeal of per- 
sonal service, mutilating their own 
character, just as we read of the mi- 
serable superstition which prompts 
persons, in the East, to exhibit them- 
selves before the eyes of the public, 
cutting and slashing their own bo- 
dies, in order to prove their devotion 
to a wooden idol. Amidst this anar- 
chy of the cabinet and confusion of 
the country, we congratulate our 
own country on its calm deport- 
ment; and the Catholics, more es- 
pecially, on the unity and consis- 
tency of their conduct, undismayed 
by disappointment ; unmoved by 
adventitious obstacles, listening to 
the frank and fervid eloquence of 
O’Connel, (“chez un peuple libre, 
tout est franc, meme la haine”’) and 
proceeding in that plain, downright 
manner, which, we can assure them, 
puzzles exceedingly the little minds 
of little Jurists. Proceep, “ faustis 
ominibus,” and when you attain to 
your particular object; to the height 
of your present wishes, rest not there. 
Look up. ‘There is still a height to 
ascend before you arrive to the sum- 
mit. Remember Protestant emanci- 
pation. Remember the just and ae 
dequate representation of the WiOLE 
people. Liberate the sovereignty, 
restricted as it has been by borough- 
monger usurpation. Vindicate the 
justice of the good old British con- 
stitution. ‘Thus alone can you dis- 
charge the national debt of gratitude. 
Thus alone complete your duty, not 
only toyourselves, but to your coun- 
try, to yourselves, and to your po- 
sterity. 

We have just seen the resolution 
carried in the House, (on the 22d,) 
that it will take into consideration, 
early next session, the laws aflecting 
the Roman Catholics, with a view 
to final and conciliatory adjustment, 
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In the wonderful works of time, (that 
great innovator,) Canning and Castle. 
reagh are running a race of populari. 
ty, and for fear of “ letting the ques. 
tion loose among the people,” the 
House of Commons have resolved 
by a majority of 129 todo, what in 
tact, some weeks ago, they had re. 
solved not to do bya still greater 
majority. 

Lord Castlereagh and W. Welles. 
ley Pole voted tor the question, such is 
the suppleness of courtiers, the one 
wishing to retain bis place, and the 
other to come in again with bis brother 
the Marquis. But this is the time for 
apparent concessions. The Catho- 
lic question, the Orders in Council, 
Colonel M‘M:hon’s salary, and the 
Barrack system at Mary-le-bone, 
Liverpool and Bristol are all conce- 
ded, but some ofthem so disingenu- 
ously coupled with conditions, as to 
leave room for future evasions, .and 


-torender an escape easy, if circum. 


stances should tavour. These manau- 
vres discover the pusillanimity, not 
the magnanimity of concession, and 
confirm the character for lubricity 
and a facility for trick and stratagem, 
which have marked the conduct of 
strugglers for power. On the sub- 
ject of the Catholic claims, there is 
great diversity inthe views of many 
in parliament calling for conditions, 
contrasted with the spirited resolu. 
tions of the Aggregate Catholic 
Meeting in Dublin, which may be 
seen atthe close of this article, in 
which all conditions as to granting a 
veto are rejected, Emancipation to 
to be effectual by healing old an 
mosities and restoring Catholics not 
only to their just rights but to a re- 
establishment in rank and estimation 
in the community ought in our estt- 
mation-to be tree and unconditioned, 
so as to leave no room for future 
cavil. Letconcessions be liberal and 
dignified, for otherwise in the very 
act of granting a foundation would 
be laid for future uneasiness, 
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The petition from Chorley, in Lan- 
cashire, laying open the causes of 
the bad trade, aad of the depression 
of the people, the evils of pensions, 
sinecures, and the varivas manifes- 
tations of corruption, is well desery- 
ing of attention. It is placed first 
among the Documents,* 

In the late instauce of Daniel Isaac 
Eaton standing in the pillory in Lon- 
don, as a part of his sentence, for 
republishing Thomas Paiae’s third 
part of the Age of Reason, the peo- 
ple, by their conduct, instead of 
treating with contumely, applaadiag 
the sufferer, give their testimony 
in favour of the rights of free dis- 
cussion, and afford a hint to the law 
officers, that they have not the sym- 
pathy of the people, in their <at- 
tempts to shackle the press. If ers 
cor is propagated through the me- 
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* Connected with this subject, the de- 
falcation of British finance, as discovered 
in the following account of the produce 
of the property-tax, affords no flattering 
prospect. 


Finance-—The following official account 
has been laid upon the table, and printed, 
pursuant to an order of the House of 
Commons. 


An Account of the Amount of the Property-Tax, 
for the years ending the 5th April, 1810, 
ISll, and 1812. 


PAYMENTS INTO THE EXCHEQUER. 


‘ Lon de 
For the year ending 
April 5, 1810.... 11,583,871 19 3£ 
For the year ending 
April 5, 1811.... 11,822,454 12 6 
For the year ending 
April 5, 1812.... 5,231,936 6 6+ 


William Lowndes, 
Barne Barne, 
Gabriel ‘Tucker Steward. 


Office for Taxes, April 21, 1812. 


+ This sum has been subsequently stated to be 
only the sum as yet collected: but it is appree 
hended, that when the whole amount of the ar- 
rears are brought te account, a great deficiency 
will still exist. 
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dium of the press, let it be answere 
ed only by reason. A good cause 
stands In no need of the support of 
violence to coerce opinions, Truth 
can always be supported on the prin- 
ciples of sound reasoning, without 
the interfereuce of the vengeance of 
the law. Error, on the contrary, 
more frequently calls in the aid of 
force to prop the tottering system. - 

At the close of this month’s la- 
bours, let us now take a serious and 
solemn view of the passing events 
Of this new era. It caunot be conso-» 
latory. Profligacy, with open and 
unblushing front stands conspicu- 
ously in the highest stations in the 
British court, scarcely to. be paral- 
lelled, except in the conduct of the 
princes of the unfortunate house of 
Bourbon. <A system of favouritism 
is added, grounded on this profli- 
gacy, alike destructive of pub- 
lic and private virtue. Ministers 
scramble for places and by dark m- 
trigues defeat plans for benefictal 
changes, The prerogative ministry 
appear the only fit :ostruments for 
the present system of court politics. 
The Earl of Moira, a dupe to his chi- 
valrous and romanticsense of honour 
and loyalty, leads bimselfto the ime 
posture, and at length submits to re- 
ceive his wagesinthe blue-ribbon. The 
fallen seif-deyvraded Sheridan, asham- 
ed of himself, and of his connection 
with the minions of a court, even in 
his fall, is confused and abashed, and 
blunders through his attempted ex- 
planation. It is almost always the 
fate of splendid talents, when not 
supported by the firmness, and even 
rigidity of principle, to sink into 
disgrace. The flishes of wit and 
eloquence may for a time dazzle, 
and Sheridan, from ‘he partiality of 
his countrymen, may have received 
more praise, with many in this coun- 
try, than he ever earned ; but still 
virtue only can confer the honour- 
able distinction of keeping cousis- 
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tently in the right, to the close. 
The splendid meteor is forgotten, 
or only remembered “ to point a 
moral, or adorn a tale.” 


Lords Grey and Grenville come off 


with honour in the late negociation, 
notwithstanding the attempts of hire- 
ling writers to brand them with a de- 
sire to role supreme ; for had they ac- 
cepted power, without a command 
of the household, such is at present 
the force of the unconstitutional sys- 
tem of patronage and corruption, 
they would soon bave found, in the 
Janguage of the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, “ the ground hollow under 
them,” and that they would have 

been mere puppets in the hands of 
the interior cabinet, either to submit 
or resign, if they became refractory 
in attempting to carry into eflect 
the pledges, they had so often given 
to the public tor their future con- 


duct. They appear for once to have. 


been frightened’ into patriotism, 
and as so much has been said against 
all political parties being equally 
corrupt, to have been ashamed to per- 
mit the assertion to be strengthened 
in the present instance by their ex- 
ample. We are almost tempted to 
overlook the share which Lord Gren- 


ville took with his “ relation, the great 
statesman now no more,” in smo. 
thering the sacred flame of liberty ; 
and to forgive Earl Grey for his as 
ristocratic al hauteur, and his aposta- 
cy from the cause of Parliamentary 
reform. In their late honourabje 
stand they are rather deserving of 
credit for the exertion of virtuous 
principle, and encourage a hope that 
they will go onin the way to amend. 

Probably great benefits would 
not have accrued from the change ; 
but in our present desperate state, 
it would have given a little hope 
to see it tried. Yet in the breaking 
ofi of the negociation, there is no 
cause for surprise. Whoever has 
closely viewed the proceedings of 
the times, may have seen cause to 
dread, that in every change, the 
worst may be expected ; ; and that 
under existing circumstances, vice 
and folly may be expected to pre- 
vail over plain and honourable deal« 
ing. ‘The odds are always in favour 
of the worst taking place. Under 
such discouraging prospects, to use 
the words of Swift for his own epi- 
taph, “ A SEVERE INDIGNATION LACE* 
RATES THE HEART.” 
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SIGNATURES OBTAINED TO THE PETITION OF THE PROTESTANTS IN 
FAVOUR OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


At Hillsbo rough. 


Marguis of Downshire Geo. Stephenson 


Robt. M‘€lure, Presbyterian 


FE. S. Ruthven Robt. J. Fowler, Linen-In- Minister, Annahilt 


Pat. O'Hanlon, J.P., Newry 


spector, Carinbane 


William Nash, Hillsborough. 


In the County of Meoneghan* 


Richard Dawson, Dawson- John M‘Morran, M.D. Mon- W, Willlams, do. 


Grove aghan 


H. Evatt, J.P. Co. Monaghan Richard Mitchell, do. 


Ralph Dawson, J.P. County Forster Mitchell, do. 
Francis Fleming, do. 


Monaghan 


J. Jobnston, do. 

Robt. Thomson, Tullaghan 
John Forbes, Shantinel 
Robert Robinson, Farm-hill 


‘Thomas Coote, Ballinderry William Mayne, }.P. County Hugh Jackson, J.P., Crieve 


Thomas Cotnam Monaghan 


S. Hamilton Rowan, do. 





® Had the Petition remained longer, many others would have added their Signatures: 
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Wm. Hamilton,Castleblayney 
John M*Math, do. 
Joseph Martin, do. James M*Math, do. 
William Barker, do, Audrew M‘Math, do. 
Hugh Jackson, Cremorne- William Lewers, do. 
green , Henry Boyd, do. 
Thomas M‘Clelland, Laragh Robert Ross, do. 
James M‘Clelland, Sen. do, Thomas Ross, do. 
Joseph M‘Clelland, do. Henry Smyth, do, 
James M‘Clelland, Jun. =< William Fevibill, do. 
James Branion, Listraer Edward Hunter, do. 
Samuel Johnston, Rockfield James Gibson, M.D. do. 
Andrew M‘Murray, Sur- James Byers, Augheriline William Johnston, M.D. do. 
geon, do. Watt Steel, Monalty John Knox, do. 
Archibald Horner, do. H. Thomson Jackson, Fair- Thomas Irwin, M.D. do, 
Adam M‘Cullough, do. View William Warnock, do, 
John Blair, do. Joseph Harris, Cada John Warnock, do. 


At Colerain.+ 


Haugh Lyle James Black 
William Lawrence Thomas Black 
Rev. Wm Hawkey, Vicar of John M‘Iiver John Sharp 
Ballywillan and Bally- James M‘iver Daniel M‘Grigar 
rasham Jehn Wilson, Sen. Drumcroon William Hamilton 
Hugh Boyle John Knox, Rushbrook Samuel Given 
William M‘Kenzie Adam Hunter, Ballymagarry John Mitchel 
James Barklie Hugh Ovens, Greenfield Thomas Duntap 
Rev. A. M‘Caldin, Presby- Richard Ross, Magilligan Archibald Dunlap 
terian Minister Andrew Dunlop, Priestiand Daniel Boyle 
Robert Kyle Matthew Harshaw James Caldwell 
Thomas Rice, Jun. Rev. Robt. Hazlett, Reetor John Orr 
Willian Gregg of Kileown L. Smith, R.L.M. 
Charles Newton John Boyd Alexander Aikin 
Daniel Dunlop John Lawrence William Nincock 
John Galt Samuel Lawrence, Jun, Joseph Kennedy 
William Galt Alexander Niele Alexander Reynold 
Alexander Adams Andrew M‘Kittrick John Dogherty 
William Holmes, Sen. Dunlop Adams Nathaniel Young 
William Holmes, Jun. Charles Gardner James Nesbitt 
Rev. Peter Carleton, Rector Joseph Gordon Alexander Kennedy. 
of Aughadowey . 


Correspondence. 


Francis Horner, do, 
James Birnie, do. 


Joseph Cunningham, do. 
Samuel Nelson, do. 
Samuel Cunningham, do. 
John Jackson, Senr., do. 
John Jackson, Jun. do. 
JohnJackson Cunningham,do. 
James Jackson, Ballibay 
John M‘Cleland, do. 
Archibald Martin, do. 
William Grey, do. 

James Irwin, do. 

John Horner, do. 


John Hamilton 
Robert Sharp 





+ The Petition was only one day in Colerain, and but few of thos¢ who wished to 
sign, had an opportunity: The list is from recollection, but if there are any omissions, 
they will, on intimation, be rectified. It is hoped, that a list of 89 signatures obtained 
at Killileagh Castle, will be procured in time for the next number. The list from 
Downpatrick may be expected in our next. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON SUBJECTS RELATING 
TO THE RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


—_— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


——— 


Tue proprietors of the Belfast Monthly 


Magazine are requested to give insertion 
to a few lines, on a subject of considerable 


BELFAST MAG. NO. X&VIF. 


importante, to which the hopes and the fears 
of many are at present directed. Every 


. reader of our Belfast Journals will recolk 


lect a literary contest “on the merits of 
Orangeism,” which oceupied the columns 
of a few numbers of the News-Letter, 
within these five or six months back. The 
editor of this most impartial paper, decti- 
ned, after some time, the controversy ; and 
Tts 
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was even obliged by press of more inter- 
esting matter, to, “ abridge the letters on 
both sides.” However, in the letter of 
the Orangeman, there came out, in the 
shape of “ original extract,” and “ authen- 
tic document,’ what has raised in the pub- 
lie mind, expectations of prudent forbearance, 
among the members of the Orange associa- 
tion. And itis now, on the acer approach of the 
occasion for the display of this new virtue, 
that i beg leave to direct, sti// more, the 
attention of your readers, and the public, 
to the issue. The Dublin Grand Lodge, 
in an order addressed te all the provincial 
Oranye Ledges, has forbidden the conti- 
nuance of the usual processions on 12th 


Public Occurrences. 


[ June. 


July: and however the merft of this re. 
gulation is diminished by a false and fool- 
ish assertion, stated as the ground of its 
adoption* ; it shows, nevertheless, though 
late, some regard for public opinion, and 
some feeling of common sense, and com- 
mon shame. But will this feeling be acted 
upon? Will the Orange proclamation be 
obeyed? This a little time will disclose, 
It is to be hoped, these sworn enemies 
to Catholics, and to their friends, will yield 
to the dictates of prudence, and not oute 
rage, at this season of increasing liberality, 


and legislative concession—Tue wets 
KNOWN SENSE OF THE NATION. 
June 27th, 1812. AMICUS. 
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Resolutions of the Aggregate Catholic MM eting, 
held at the Little Theatre, Fishamble-street, 
Thursday, June 18, 1812. 

Tite EARL OF FINGALL, IN THE CHAIR, 

1 Resolved, That we do forthwith re- 
new our humble, but earnest application, 
by Petition to the Legislature, praying the 
total and ufqualified repeal of the Penal 
laws, which aggrieve the Catholics of 
these Realms, infringe the sacred rights of 
Religious Liberty, and endanger the exis- 
tence of the British Empire. 

2, That the charge of preparing such 
Petitions, aud of causing them to be duly 
presented without delay, be coufided to the 
individuals (possessing the contidence of the 
Catholics of [reland) named at the lace Ag- 
erevate Meeting, as (le Board of the Ca- 
thohics of Ireland. 

§. That the said persons are so nomi- 
nated, not to represent the people of those 
Realms, or any portion thereof, but for 
the purpose, eolcly and exclusively, al- 
ready prescribed, aud fer no other purpose 
whatsoever. 

4. That from authentic documents now 
before us, we learn with deep disappoint. 
ment and anguish, how cruelly the pro- 
mised boon of Catholic Freedom has been 
intercepted, by the fatal witchery of an un- 
worthy secret influence, hostile to our fair- 
est hopes, spurning alike the sanctions of 
public and private virtue, the demands of 
personal gratitude, and the sacred obliga- 
tions of plighted honor. 

5. That to this iuypure source we trace, 


but too distinctly, our baffled hopes, and 
protracted servitude—the arrogant inva- 
sion of the undoubted Right of Petitiou- 
ing—the acrimony of illegal State Prosecu- 
tions—the surrender of Ireland to prolong- 
ed oppression and insult—and the many 
experiments, equally pitiful and perilous, 
recently practised upon the habitual pas- 
siveness of an ill-treated, but high-spirited 
people. 

6. That cheerless indeed would be our 
prospects, and faint our hopes of success, 
were they to rest upon the constancy of 
Courtiers, or the pompous patronage of 
men, who can coldly sacrifice the’ feetings 
and interests of millions at the shrine of 
perishable power, or, deluded by the 
blandishments of a too luxurious court, 
can hazard the safety of a people for ill- 
timed courtly compliment. The pageants 
of a court command not our respect,—our 
great cause rests upon the immutable foun- 
dations of truth, and justice, and reason.— 
Equal constitutional rights, unconditional, 
unstipulated, unpurchased by dishonour, 
are objects dearer to our hearts.—They 
consist with wisdom, virtue, humanity, true 
religion, and unaffected honor; and can 
never be abandoned by men who deserve 
to be free. 


7. That for the complete attainment of 
this, our constitutional object, we firmly 
coufide in our own persevering exertions, 


= 3-- = = = 


* Namely, that the ‘Orange cause had 
**been slandered by the Popish committee. 
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in the enlightened wisdom, and growing 
liberality of our Fellow-Citizens (recently 
and gloriously exhibited in their Petitions 
to Parliament in our behalf ;) and, above 
all, in that overruling Providence which 
presides over the destinies of Nations, and 
permits not the oppression of man by his 
fellow-creature with impunicy. 

8. ‘That, turning with disgust from the 
gloomy wreck ef Public Character, pre- 
sented in recent events, we recognise with 
esteem and admiration, the truly noble ele. 
vation of sentiment which has distinguished 
Lords Grey and Grenvitte, and the 
other personages, who, with them, have 


stood aloof from the allurements of intrigue, 


and maintained the h’gh station of ryid 
independence. We regard their recent 
conduct as dictated by sound wisdom, by 
well-founded caution, and by an honest 
anxiety as well for the secure attainment or 
great public benefits, as for the conserva- 
tion of their personal honor, 

9. That we have found inthe Earl of 
DonouGuMore a steady, earnest, and in- 
trepid Advocate of our Rights—an ever- 
faithful sentinel of our interests—an un- 
daunted and judicious assertor of truths 
awfully important to our country. ‘That 
the Right Honorable Henry Grarran 
has eloquently sustained our application to 
the House of Commons, and has again de- 
served our eternal gratitude, and that our 
Chairman be requested to transmit these 
our sentiments in suitable terms to all those 
illustrious personages. 

10. That we have viewed with inexpres- 
sible pleasure and admiration, the generous 
exertions of our Fellow-Citizens of other 
persuasions in our behalf, their solicitude 
in subsgribing and recommending Petitions 
to Parltament for our relief, their spon- 
taneous support at public meetings—we 
hope to merit their honourable confidence 
by a continuance of the same temperate, 
but firm conduct, which has already con- 
ciliated their esteem; and, though we can- 
not, in sincerity, proffer those securities, 
or arrangements, (amounting, if pracu- 
cable, to the mere exchange of one species 
of servitude for another) yet we most 
cheerfully tender to their kind aeceptance 
the only equivalents ir our power, our 
warm affections, and lasting gratitude— 
our oaths of allegiance—-our past loyalty 
and merits—our present willingness to as- 
sist (whenever by law permitted) in the 
arduous enterprize of saving the sinking 
vessel of the state. 


1}. That from recent observation of po- 
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litical duplicity, we feel it necessary to ree 
commend most earnestly to all Cuitholi¢e 
Freeholders throughout Ireland, steadily to 
resist the pretensions of any Candidates, 
who shall hesitate to pledge themselves 
publicly to the uniform support of Catho- 
lic Emancipation ; or who shall have lent, 
or are likely to lend, their support to an 
Administration, founded in intolerance, 
and hostile to the full enjoyment of Reli- 
gious Liberty. 

12. ‘That the expenses, unavoidably at- 
tendant upon the conduct of Catholic Pe- 
titions, and the defence of the invaded 
Rights of Petitioning, call for the liberal 
aid of our fellow-countrymen, and we cone 
fide to the publ spirit and zeal of the 
Catholic Body, throughout every district, 
for amp'e pecuniary support. 

13. ‘That the Catholics of Ireland have 
beheld, with sentiments of the deepest gras 
titude, the exalied patriotism of his Royal 
Hizhness the Duke of Sussex, manifested 
by his constitutional and enlightened sup- 
port of the principles of Religious Liberty. 

14. ‘hat the most cordial gratitude of 
the Caiholics of Ireland is due to the Au- 
thor of the “Statement uf the Penal Laws,” 
lately published—a work in which we re- 
cognize all the accuracy of great legal 
knowledge, combined with the classic ele- 
gance of the scholar, and the profound ob- 
servation of the philosopher. 

15. That these our Resolutions be pub- 
lished in the public prints-—-four umes in 
four of the London newspapers, and six 
times in six of the Dublin newspapers. 

16. That the warmest expressions of ad- 
miration and thanks, are due-and hereb 
given to Counsellor Fintay, for the lumi- 
nous and profoundly elogueat speech de- 
livered by him this day, 

17. Phat the Protestant gentlemen who 
have honored our meeting this day with 
their presence, are deserving Of our warme 
est thanks. 

11. ‘Phat the Catholic Board be request- 
edio submit Petitions to the Catholics of 
Ireland, in Aggregate Meeting assembled, 
this day fortnight, for their adopiion. 

19. ‘That we do strongly and earnestly 
recommend it to the Counties, Cities and 
great‘lowns in Ireland, again to accom- 
pany the General Petition of the Catholics 
of Ireland, by Local Pevttous, masmuch as 
we consider the reiteration of an universal 
application to the Legislature as gue of the 
most effectual means of success. 

20. That the thanks of the Catholics of 


Ircland are due, and are Dereby given, to 
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the Noblemen and Gentlemen deputed by 
our Board to convey our Petition to Par- 
liament, and our Addresses to the Prince 
Pegent, for their faithful, zealous, and 
honorable discharge of the trust reposed 
in them. 

21. That the warmest and most cordial 
thanks of this meeting are due, and hereb 
given to the Earl Fixcaxt, for his highly 
dignified conduct in the Chair this day. 


—>_ 


It is satisfactory to observe the efforts 
made for improvement, and with pleasure 
we record the formation of 


TUE BELFAST HISTORIC SOCIETY, 
Established in Sept. 1811. 


The objects of this Society are the inves- 
tigation and discussion of Historical, 
Literary, and Moral subjects, particu- 
larly those connected with the History 
and constitution of our native country. 
To show the coustitution of the society, 

a few of the General Laws are anuexed. 


‘The space of. time from the 2lst Sep-. 


tember, to the 2ist of June, following, 
shall be called a session. 

The regular night of meeting of the so- 
ciety, shall be on Tuesday in each week ; 
its sitting shall commence at half past se- 
ven o'clock, in the eveing, and continue 
till eleven; the hour in all cases to be de- 
termined by the watch of the regulator, 

set by the town clock. 

‘The regular business of the Society 
shall sneceed i in the following order : 

‘The examination of the histor vy and con- 
stitution classes from half-past seven o’- 
clock till eiphr, after which there shall be 
a recess of ten minutes. 

‘The President shall then take the chair. 

The proceedings of the last evening 
read by the Secretary, and, if tound cor- 
rect, signed by the President. 

‘The ‘best. answerers in examination de- 
clared by the President. 

New members. proposed, and candi- 
dates for admission, balloted for. 

Committees appointed, and reports of 
committees received, subscriptions and 
fines collected. 

Motions for new laws; alterations, a- 
mendments, or repeal of old laws, pro- 
posed or determined, and all incidental 
business proceeded on. 

The selectiop of a question of debate 
for that night fortnight. 

The debate proceeded on. 
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The President to leave his seat, at eleven 
o'clock precisely. 

A question of debate shall be discussed 
every night, on some moral, literary, or 
historical subject. 

No member can be appointed a debater, 
for one month after his admission into 
the society. 

On the last night of meeting in each 
month, every member present “shall give 
to the Secretary, in writing, a question 
for discussion, which he shall copy intoa 
book kept for the purpos e, the President, 
Regulator, ‘Treasurer, and Secretary, shall, 
on each night of meeting, form them. 
selves into acominittee, to select from this 
book, four questions which the pres sident 
shall read from the chair, and then pro- 
pose each separately, till one be chosen 
by amajority of the Society; the Presi- 
dent shail, after the choice of the question, 
declare the same, with the name of the 
two debaters or speakers nominated, 

There shaj] be two members appointed 
to speak to the gucstion each night, ove 
in the affirmative, aid the other in the 
negative—the junior having his choice. 

‘the committee of questions shall not 
give in any question that has been debated 
during the same session. 

No member shall be allowed to speak 
more than twice to any question on the 
sane night. 

On balloting for officers, each member 
shall ballot in rotation, according to se- 
niority, and as he is called on by ‘the Re- 
guiator; he shall declare wheiber or not 
he has engaged his vote, and if’ he® shall 
refuse to make this declaration, or shail 
be found to have engaged his vote, he 
shall be disqualitied from voting on that 
election, 

in balloting for the admission or expul+ 
sion of members, each member shali make 
the following declaration. 

“1, A.B. do give my vote, without 
favour or affection, and am solely influen- 
ced for the good of the society.” And in 
case he shall refuse to make this declara- 
tion, or shall be found to be imi fluenced by 
any motive, but the good of the society, 
he shall be disqualified from voting on the 
occasion. 

Every session shall be opened and closed 
by a speech from the chair, stating the eb- 
jects of the institution, and the advantages 
arising therefrom, 

On admission, every member shall pay 
one guinea, to be deposited with the trea- 
gurer for the use of the society, and shall 
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also pay a monthly subscription of 2s. 6d. for 
the first session, Is. 8d. for the second, 
and Is. 3d. for the third, after which, he 
will be allowed to attend the society free 
of expense; still, however, being subject 
to fines for misconduct. 

Every member, on admission, shall at- 
tend a class of English history for one ses- 
sions, and a class for the study of the con- 
stitution and law of the country, during a 
second; in each of which he shall under- 
go regular examinations ; in future sessions 
he will be exempt from this obligation. 

The person in each class, who, at the 
close of the session, shall be reported the 
best answerer for the greatest number of 
times, provided such reports amount at 
Jeast to one fourth of the nights of meet- 
ing, during the session, shall be entitled 
to a silver medal, 

Members who have completed two ses- 
sion, shall be exempt from all offices, but 
must attend the debates, subject to a fine 
of 10d. for non-attendance. Such mem- 
bers as have completed three full sessions, 
shailno longer be obliged to attend the 
meetings of the society, or be subject to 
pecuniary contributions, save fines for 
misconduct; neither shall they be entitled 
to the reward adjudged to the best speaker. 

‘Theology shall not be introduced, nor 
any observations made injurious to any 
private character in this kingdom; and 
no question shall be debated, which is 
under, or stands for discussion in the then 
session of Parliament. 

Every member shall, after the debate, 
inscribe on a billet, and put into the ora- 
tory return-box, the name of the member 
who shall appear to him to be the best 
speaker. 

The member who shall have the great- 
est number of votes atthe end of the ses 
sion, shail receive a silver medal, 





In the last Magazine Dr. Dickson’s Nar- 
rative was announced, and a short cha- 
racter given of the merit of the publi- 
cation. ‘To contribute to spread the in- 
formation, so that the sale of the work 
may be increased, as also to do justice to 
the liberal spirit dictating the resolu- 
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tions, the following advertisement is now 
communicated. 


At a numerous Meeting of the friends of the 
Rev. Wm. Sicele Dickson, the early adooeate, the 
indefatigable supporter, and the devoted victim 
of the cause ef Religious Fresdom, 

It was unanimously resolved, that hold- 
ing in grateful remembrance the early and 
substantial services rendered bythe Rev. 
William Steele Dickson, to the cause of 
Religious Freedom in this country, and 
deeply deploring the sufferings he has 
lately enduted, in defence of the just and 
indisputable rights of mankind, we now 
conceive it a duty we Owe to our chae 
raciers as Irishmen, to come forward, 
and in the most public manner deciare 
the gratitude we feel to this enlightened 
and distinguished Divine, and to call 
down the honest indignation of Ireland 
against the desperate assassins who con- 
spired to extinguish his valuable life, on 
his return from the date Catholic Meeting of 
Armagh, on the 9th of September, 1811. 

R solved. ‘That being anxious to de- 
monstrate to the Rev, William Steele 
Dickson, how deeply engraven on our 
hearts are those enlightened and benefi- 
cent effurts which he has so often made 
in our cause, and the cause of Universal 
Union and harmony among his Country- 
men of all religious persuasions ; we here- 
by pledge ourselves individually and collec- 
tively to give our patronage to a work 
which he is now about to publish, and 
which, being an history of Ais Life, must 
be a source of instruction to posterity— 
the irresistible evidence of trish suffering, 
and the most efficient antidote to the ma- 
lignant poison ot Prejudice and Bigotry. 

Resolved. That we shall take as man 
copies of the work about to be published 
by the Rev. William Steele Dickson, as 
are now aflixed to ovr names, at one guinea 
each, and we hereby call ou every parent 
who wishes to instill into the heart of bis 
child the mild and merciful principles of 
Christianity, aud who wishes to see his 
Countrymen happy and united—to purchase 
the work of an Irish Presbyterian Divine 
who has been nearly forty years the friend 
of Religious Liberty, and the powerful 
enemy of Intolerance. 


—_—_— 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From 20th May, to 20th June, 1812, 

Although the weather has been generally cold for the season during the last month, 
yet the crops of every kind have a favourable appearance, and if the two succeeding 
months prove warm and dry there is great reason to expect an abundant harvest. 

Provisions have rather fallen for some weeks past, and it is hoped, the supply wild 
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be greater than was at first apprehended. Great exertions are making in many parish* 
€s to provide the lower classes wit! meal at a reduced price, wich will have Cousider- 
able effect in keeping it low, by inducing those who have large quantities of it, to bring 
at to market. 

COMMEXCIAL REPORT. 

The voice of the people in England, nearly unanimous against the Orders in Coun. 
ew, has at last Beem heard. The committees from the commercial and manufacturing 
districts have adduced a valuable and clear body of evidence at the bars of both houses 
of parliament, in which it appears, according to Heury Brougham’s speech, that 
the scarcity of money arising from bad trade has been tound to press much more 
heavily than the scarcity and high prices of provisions. Itis more diilicult to procure the 
money to purchase, than to find supplies of provisions. A greater case of commercial 
distress, than that at present existing in England, has scarcely ever been made out. Nor 
have the rougher accents of the uaeualightened Luddites been without their effect in 
the delineation of national distress, and in producing the alarms, which have induced 
the present ministers, powerful only in trick and finesse, cased as they are in seltish 
motives, and impenetrable, except only to fear, to put on the appearauce of making 
concessions. 

At first public expectations were great, that by a relinquishment of the system of 
the Orders, trade would be restored by a conciliation with America, but other mat- 
ters yet remain to be discussed with the Americans, as to the right of search, and the 
impressing of sailors ; and cancessions tardily granted after so many causes of irritation, 
do not always at once produce conciliation. ‘lo the apprehensions, that the United 
States may have already dete;mined on more direct hostility on raising the embargo, 
we have to add the doubis, whether when the proposed suspension shal! be known, 
at the other side of the Atlautic, the terms will meet the approbation of the American 
gevernment, and thus the hopes of a restoration of trade are still rendered doubtful. 

Since the commencement of this Magazine, a warning voice has been raised in these 
reports, against the Orders in Council, but our merchants and manufacturers were deaf, 
and fencedin apathy, they disregarded the calls of true policy ‘The conduct of the 
linen-drapers at Armagh at the close of the year 1808, stamps a character on our public 
spirit not easily to be effaced, when a submission to men 1n authority prevented a des 
claration against those orders, the impolicy of which, is now generally avowed. 

One trait in the national distress in England, is discovered in the fact, that it has 
been proved inevidence, that the new cutlery of Shetlield has been pledged in large 
quantities with the pawnbrokers of London. When manufacturers submit to the ei 
orbitant interest charged by pawabrokers, great indeed must be the distress. 

The Linen trade of this country is without amendment, and a very dull market in 
Dublin is expected. The hopes entertained of an improvement through the alteration 
of the Orders in Council, will be much more likely to operate in raising the prices in 
the brown markets, than in tending to increase the sale of the bleached goods. The 
expectation of conciliation with America is likely to be more operative in tlre former 
than in the latter case. 

The sale of guineas is now clandestine, as was to be expected from the operation of 
the lace act of parliament, published in our last number. Guineas were lately selling 
in Dublin at a premium of 5s. per piece, but the transaction there, and in other places, 
must be private, aud on the mutual honour, or the mutual interest of the buyer and 
seller, to keep it secret. Our readers will find among the documents a clear explana- 
tion of Lord King’s motives for enforcing payment of gold in all old contracts, and of 
the reasonableness of this claim, if his speech delivered last year in the house of Lords 
on Earl Stanhope’s bill. He shews that though gold when placed against bauk paper 
js raised in value, owing to the depreciation of the latter, yet that wheat, a fair criterion 
of the prices of necessaries, when compared with the price of bullion, is lowered in value 
gince the period of the hank restriction act in 1797. | 

Exchange on London has this month fluctuated in Belfast from 94 to 9 per Cent. 





—_— ee eee 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 20th May to the 20th June, 1812. ; 
May 21, Herb Robert, (Geranium Robertianum), Field Pimpernel (Anagallis Arvensis), 
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June 


—_ _— ye A sage Abe flowering. Swifts (Hirundo Apus), and 
ss-he r Warbler otacilla we ; 
09 Pris son dhe (apto #Egeria). Locumelia), arrived —Brown Buttery 
22, Apple trees (Pyrus Malus), and Labr , ifoli . 
23, Tulips (Tulipa Gesnerian » aaa Tea (Ledum latifolium), flowering. 
24, Buckbean-(Menyanthes Trifoliata), flowering. 
9onr QO ‘ ; , > 
25, ar ge (Kalmia Glauca), and Box-leaved Ledum (Ledum Buxifolium), 
26, banc Azalea, (Azalea Pontica), flowering. . 
27, Sycamore, (Acer Pseudo Platanus), Laburnum rtis 
Horse-Chesnut (A8sculus este ag floweriog: us Laburnum), and 
80, Lilac (Syringa vulgaris), flowering ; and Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus), in full 
flower. , 
31, Small Leaved Peony, (Pceonia tenuifolia), Mule Peony (P. hylri 
o Pimpernel Ti asionechia canine Rotbetine. y (P. hylrida), and 
2, Tuberous Vetch, (Orobus Tuberosus), + ilk-wort, (Polygals rari 
Flowering Azalea (Azalea Nudiflon. “redbairsigy 1 Velgarie), Sages 
4, Birds Nest Orchis (Ophrys Nidus Avis), flowering. 
5, Hawthorn, (Crateegus Oxyacantha), Alpine Rose (Rosa Alpina), and Small 
Flowers of the White Water Lily (Nympheea Alba), flowering. , 
7, Branching Asphodel Asihodelus Ramosus , and Cuckoo Flower (Lychnus Flos 
Cuculi), flowering. : 
9, Sea Milkwort (Glauxmar :ima’,and Sea Sand Wort (Arenaria Marina), flowering. 
10, Peruvian Hyacinth (Sci a Peruviana), and Pontic Rhododendron (Rhododen- 
dron Ponticum) flowe: ing. 
12, Yellow Meadow Rattle Rhinanthus Crista Galli,) and Oriental Poppy , Pae 
paver orientalis, flowering. ' 
13, Common Yellow Iris [is Pseudo Acorus), and Herb Bennet, or Avens (Geum 
Urbanum), flowering 
14, Bulbbearing Orange Lily Lilium Bulbiferum , and Irish Rose Rosa Hiber- 
nica), flowering. , 
15, Spotted Orchis (Orchis Maculata’, flowering. 
17, Great American Rhododendron | Rhodendron Maximum), and Syringa 
(Philadelphus Coronarius), flowering. ; 
18, Thorny Rose (Rosa Spinosissima), flowering. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th May to the 20th Juae, 1812. 


May 21—22,.....seseee Fine days. 
Pt oe SEE Showery. 
BE. .cvcccccevcatctees Fine. 
QC. creccseeeseeveres Showery. 
Bhecvcccccesccosseese Wet night. 
QB,.. ccccccsceseoees Light showe rs, 
@ © BY). .ccccccce coccecee Wet. 
9D, -coveses seeeeeeeeeSome light showers. 
Bi] j.cccsceesceeseees Showery day—Wet night. 
JUNE lL yeeoseeeee Roasennes Cloudy, but dry. 
Decivnctbsoes odheocen Fine. 
B—5, sersveeseereeLight showers. 
G—1 1, ooccceee .+sFine days. 
| a) 
BO. cccscnders .eeee SDOwers in the afternoon. 
14, .cccoccccccccccccee Wet. 
15——16,..cccecccers Wet in the afternoon, 
| ee a a 
18, cccccces cccenaaen Wet. 
19—20,,..... ooeees SHOWETY. 


The highest range of the Barometer was on the 8th and 9th of Jane, when it stood as 





— . — 
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high as S30—4 ; and the lowest on the 27—28th of May, and 16th of Junewhenit was?29—4 

The range of the ‘Thermometer has been considerable, On the 2ist of May ie stun 
at ma at - ome And on the 6th and 7th of June, at the same hour. it was 65° 
¢ win , ; ; - 158 -4SF : F 

fin as becn observed 6 times N.E.; 15 $.W.; 4 S.E.; 1 S.; 1E.; 2N.;1W.; 


—_—_——-— 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
, For July, 1812. 

The Moon rises on the Ist about midnight, under the four stars in Square, and in 2 
line nearly with the highest and lowest of these stars. , ¥ 

On the 4th, the Moon is seen to have passed the line between the first of the Ram and 
Menkar. 

On the 8th, is new Moon, at 13 minutes past 5 in the afternoon, but without an eclipse 

On the 12th, Venus and the first of the Lion are seen to the west of the Moon, above 
whom we notice the 4th and 2d of this constellation; which, with the 8th, ewe a 
triangle easily remembered. On this day she passes the ecliptic early in ¢he morning 
in her ascending node, without an eclipse. ? 

On the 16th, the Moon is perceived to have passed the Ist of the Virgin, which is at 
some distance below her to the west. 

On the 21st, the Moon is on the meridian at 54 minutes past 9, Saturn being now under 
her, but to the east of the meridian ; and her progress by this planet, which, howeve; 
she does not pass before sun-rise, will amuse the traveller. 7 

On the 24th, is full Moon at three quarters past 5 in the morning. In the evenine 
she rises under the two first stars of the Goat, and is seen during the night to recede 
rapidly from them. 

On the “Oth, the Moon rises under the 3 first stars of the Ram ; and in the following 
morning passes over the 1’th of the Whale, the occultation beginning at28 minutes and a 
half past 2, the star being 10 minutes north of the centre, and ending at 23 minutes 
and 3-quarters past 3, the star being then 8 minutes north of the centre. In the even- 
ing, of course she rises under the line drawn between the Ist of the Ram and the Pleiades, 
but nearest to the latter stars. She has passed the line between them and Menkar, or 
the Ist of the Whale, to which she is the ngarest, and she is evidently bending. her 
course towards Aldebaran and the Hyades. 

In this month, two of the planets, that in the last enlivened our evening walks, cease 
toappear. Both Marsand Jupiter are in conjunction with the Sun ; and Venus is seen 
at the same time each evening lower than it was the preceding evening. Mercury 
passes her when she is near the horizon at Sun set. Saturn is in the eastern hemisphere 
at this time, but Herchel! near the meridian. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 7th, and consequently will not be 
visible in the former part of the month. After the 7th he is an evening star. On the 
last day of the month, he is not eight degrees above the horizon at Sun.set, being then 
to the west of the Ist of the Lion, so that he will not be seen this month by any but very 
keen astronomers. ‘The Moon passes him on the Sth. 

Venus is an evening star, being stationary on the eleventh, and after that having a 
retrograde motion, and consequently her duration above the horizon after Sun-set daily 
decreasing. ‘The Moon passes her on the Lith, 

Mars is in conjunction on the 27th, and too near the Sun at any time to be visible. 

Jupiter is in conjunction on the 10th; and, in the latter part of the month, disengag- 
ing himself from the Sun’s rays, becomes the harbinger of day in the east, being then 
seen under the two Ist stars of the Twins. ‘The Moon passes him on the 8th. 

Saturn is on the meridian on the Ist, at 36 minutes past 11 at night, and at 17 minutes 
past 10 onthe 19th. His motion is retrograde through two degrees. ‘The Moon passes 
him on the 22d. 

Herschel! is on the meridian on the Ist, at 27 minutes past 8, and on 22d at 7. On 
the 27th he is stationary. ‘The Moon passes himon the 18th—Frend’s Evening Amusements, 


— 
—_—— 





ERRATA. 

Page $75, col. Ist, line 20th from the top of the page, for propable read protable...Page 
496, Ist line from the top ofthe page, for Aspodelus read Asphodelus...Page 426, line‘1 2th 
from the bottom of the page, for Barometer read Thermometer. 
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